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For complete information write 


PROF. E. TURNER STUMP, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
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BROADWAY ata GLANCE 








REETINGS to all Thespians, 
back from their vacations with 
fresh enthusiasm for the season’s 
work and plays. 

Here on Broadway as I write, plays are 
coming as single spies though by the time 
you read this, the battalions will be 
upon us. 


The Season Begins 


Most of the few plays on the boards 
have been here all summer. This is true 
of Boy Meets Girl, Dead End, On Your 
Toes, Tobacco Road, Three Men on a 
Horse, and two comparative newcomers, 
New Faces of 1936, and Anne Nichols’ 
Pre-Honeymoon. Idiot’s Delight and Vic- 
toria Regina have just returned after a 
vacation. 

Two gay harbingers of the season have 
actually arrived. One is the D’oyly 
Carte season of Gilbert and Sullivan 
which opened August 20 and will continue 
till October 17. The fame of the com- 
pany and the perennial appeal of the 
operettas themselves account for crowded 
houses at every performance. 


Farce Comedy of College Days 


Spring Dance, written by Eleanor Gol- 
den and Eloise Barrangon and adapted 
by Philip Barry, is an engaging farce- 
comedy of adolescence. The scene is in 
a girl’s college just before the spring prom 
and the background is evidently familiar 
to the authors and is faithfully repro- 
duced. A popular girl has fallen in love 
with a young man who has the audacity 
to think he’ll go vagabonding with an- 
other fellow instead of marrying her. 
Cupid vs. the Red Gods Calling—literally 
the Red Gods for their objective is Russia. 
The girl’s chums throw themselves on 
Cupid’s side in this tug-of-war and natu- 
rally the Red Gods are soon pulled over 
the line. The pace is fast, the dialogue 
clever and it provides “innocent merri- 
ment.” 


Developments of the New Season 


Of interest to all who are educating 
or being educated—and aren’t we all ?— 
will be three plays on military schools. 
These are Brother-Rat; As You Were; 
and So Proudly We Hail. It is curious 
how these play-germs are in the air and 
all break out at once. 

The most eagerly awaited development 
of the new season is probably John Giel- 
gud’s Hamlet, promised for early Octo- 
ber. Also in that month are due Norman 
Bel Geddes’ Iron Man and Ruth Gordon’s 
appearance in The Country Wife. 

Two of the musicals which should make 
history are White Horse Inn which has 
had such success in England and on the 
continent and Sweet River, a version of 


2 





Dramatists Establish Service for 
Non-Professional Theatre 


As a result of a recent study made by 
Sidney Howard, playwright and President 
of the Dramatists’ Guild of the Author’s 
League of America, a play service for the 
benefit of Guild members in the field of 
the non-professional production and for 
the encouragement of the non-professional 
theatre has just been established, with 
Barrett H. Clark, well known authority in 
the field of amateur dramatics, as Exec- 
utive Director. This service, which will 
release the works of many of our leading 
American dramatists, is based upon the 
Guild’s belief, as Mr. Howard reports, 
that “the producers of amateur plays have 
constituted themselves the custodians of 
that theatre audience which still persists 
outside the limits of a few large cities” 
and that “we owe them all the coopera- 
tion and encouragement we can {give 
them.” 


This Service, now incorporated as the 
Dramatists’ Play Service, Inc., is releas- 
ing plays of various types for use of ama- 
teur groups of every sort in the United 
States and Canada. Several of the out- 
standing plays of last season are on its list, 
and these will be supplemented at short 
intervals by a number of plays of the past 
few seasons. Of interest to high schools 
is the announcement that several plays 
will be designed primarily for their use. 
The Service will likewise publish certain 
plays, rent manuscripts and fill orders for 
the printed copies of those plays the ama- 
teur rights to which it controls. Among 
the innovations to be introduced is the 
_ limitation of royalty fees to a maximum 
| of $25 a performance. 
































Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The Follies, revised, 
will be revived very soon. 

The Guild’s plans are not definite but 
Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein, authors 
of And Stars Remain, are in town to 
watch the play’s rehearsals so it will prob- 
ably be first on the Guild‘s list. Miss Hel- 
burn says Shaw’s The Millionairess is a 
possibility with Edith Evans in the title 
role. 
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| Present 
| Broadway Successes: 
Boy Meets Girl........... by Bella and 
Samuel Spewack 
PE No céccvacvdedeve Sidney Kingsley 
rere Paul Vulpius 
Idiot’s Delight...... Robert E. Sherwood 
Injunction Granted....Living Newspaper 
NG 0 vie ebs cous ae Langston Hughes 
Murder in the Old Red Barn... .Revival 
Pre-Honeymoon....... Anne Nichols and 





Alfred Von Ronkle 
Three Men on a Horse.Holm and Abbott 


TOROS MOOR. ccccccssce Jack Kirkland 
Victoria Regina...... Laurence Housman 
MUSICALS: 


Gilbert and Sullivan, New Faces of 1936, 
and On Your Toes. 

















by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 





Sidney Kingsley, author of Dead End, 
has a new play ready, Ten Millio 
Ghosts. And Geo. Kaufman and Mos P 
Hart have completed You Can’t Take I 
With You, which is at the casting stage 


Some of the plays due in Septembe : 
are Seen But Not Heard, Reflected Glor pe 
and, of all things, Horse Eats Hat? 2 
Maxwell Anderson 3 


A generation or two from now high} |e 
school and college students will be re¥ o, 
quired to study the plays of Maxwell An: 
derson just as they read the plays o 






















al 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, and Ibsen today§ g 
That is just one additional reason why p: 
students everywhere should keep up with§ cl 
their study of the works now being pro¥ ve 
duced by Maxwell Anderson, not to men¥ tc 
tion the names of several other modern§ p: 
playwrights who rank equally as high inj pi 
the drama world. pl 
Anderson’s first major success was th 
anti-war play, What Price Glory, writtem a 
in 1924, in collaboration with Lawrenc@ h; 
Stallings. His second play, First Flight, & fi 
drama dealing with the early life of An@ ce 
drew Jackson and the frontier days of thé] m 
early nineteenth century, was not as suc@ br 
cessful as his first play. Neither was hig w 
third play, The Buccaneer, a story cong al 
cerning a pirate. Outside Looking In, @& a 
play based upon the life of hoboes, was a g! 
moderate success. In 1926 he wrote his 'p 
most successful drama up to that timeg a 
Saturdays Children. In 1928 he wrote tl 
Gypsy. Gods of the Lightning, a onlay 
based upon the trial of Sacco and Van@4 y. 
zetti followed. In 1930 Maxwell Ander-% 
son chose poetry for his medium of writ] 
ing, and turned to themes of the past fom w 
his subject matter. Two plays, Elizabeth t; 
the Queen and Mary of Scotland, achieved} q 
unusual success. These were followed by§ a: 
Night Over Taos; Both Your Houses, a§h 
Pulitzer Prize winner; Valley Forge ; and§ n 
last winter’s success, Winterset. The comb 
ing season will bring additional plays by§ ¢; 
this versatile playwright. n 
C 
Federal Theatre n 
The Federal Theatre project is hum- : 
ming with activity. It is probable that it 
will have thirty-two productions this sea-§ “ 
son in the metropolitan area, three off § 
which are running now: Injunction} ° 
Granted, a dramatization of the labor P 
movement by the Living Newspaper; F 
Help Yourself ; and Turpentine with the 7 
Negro unit. . 





All this is rather like reading the menu 
and my readers may have the Shrew’s§ 
impatience that they are not asked to 
have a goodly slice of the meat; but all} ‘ 
in good time. The curtain is about to goj ° 
up! c 
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| EDITORIALLY—WE SAY | Sx< | 


OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


Planning the Year’s Program 


The opening of school always brings to 


the attention of the efficient director of 
dramatics the importance of having a 
carefully and adequately planned pro- 
gram for the year. The alert director will 
give this matter her most serious attention. 


She will plan her program, tentatively at 
least, either before the opening of school 
or soon afterwards. Planning within the 
limits of her school set-up, she is fully 
aware of the necessity of having her pro- 
eram defined well enough so that she can 
present it to her classes in dramatics, her 
club or her Thespian Troupe, at their 
very first meetings. She leaves nothing 
to guess-work, for she has learned from 
previous failures that the success of her 
program rests primarily upon careful 
planning at the beginning of the year. 


Her first consideration will be given to 
a study of the pupils with whom she will 
have to work during the year, and whose 
full cooperation is necessary for the suc- 
cess of her program. She will bear in 
mind that her plans, whatever they may 
be, must be first of all educationally 
worth while, and within the needs and 
abilities of her pupils. She will keep in 
mind that her part of the school pro- 
gram is as much a part of the educational 
process as are such other activities as 
athletics, music, debating, journalism, and 
the study of American history. 

Her next thought will be that of ar- 
ranging, before the opening of 
school if possible, her production 


will see that capable and dependable offi- 
cers are elected, for on these pupils will 
rest much of the success of her program. 
She wiil see that all pupils who have been 
intrusted with responsibilities are given 
clear and definite instructions and are 
made fully conscious of the importance of 
their contributions to the success of all 
dramatic activities planned for the year. 
She will see that all necessary committees 
are organized early in the year. The most 
important of these are: 


a. The Executive Committee which is 
composed of the Club or Troupe Presi- 
dent, the Manager, the Production Man- 
ager, the Secretary, and a member or two 
from the Senior Class. The purpose of this 
committee is to have an authorized small 
group to determine minor policies of the 
club, to make immediate decisions when 
there is not enough time to call a full club 
meeting, decide upon all necessary co- 
ordinating business connected with a pro- 
duction, and act as a play reading com- 
mittee. 


b. The Business Committee which is 
composed of the Business Manager or 
Club Treasurer, Production Manager, 
Stage Manager, Faculty Director, and 
any other persons who should have a place 
on this important committee. The purpose 
of this committee is to act upon all busi- 
ness matters pertaining to royalty fees, 
production expenses, purchase of new 
stage equipment, scenery, make-up, books, 








and the payment of membership fees. It 
is most essential that a thorough system of 
bookkeeping be kept of all items of ex- 
pense and receipts. 


c. The Production Committee which is 
composed of the Production Manager, 
Stage Manager, Art Director, Costumer, 
Builder, Director of Properties, and Light 
Manager. The purpose of this committee 
is to see that all production plans of the 
director of dramatics are co-ordinated and 
put into effect. 


d. The Advertising Committee which 1s 
composed of the House Manager, Adver- 
tising Manager, and Ticket Manager. 


e. The Entertainment Committee which 
is composed of younger members of the 
club or classes. 


The efficient director will complete her 
plans by establishing a definite schedule 
for club meetings, club programs, and re- 
hearsals. She will see that an effective 
system of discipline is established and ob- 
served. And she will pledge herself to 
maintain those standards which her pro- 
fessional standing, her pupils, her school 
and community demand of her. 





The Study of Make-Up 


No other phase of high school dramatics 
is as severely criticized as that of make-up. 
Again and again, comments which have 
come to our attention from those who 
know the business of staging plays give us 
the impression that there is much room 
for study and improvement in this phase 
of dramatics. Pictures we have published 
in this magazine have brought favorable 
comments regarding scenery, arrange- 
ment of properties, stage balance, etc., but 
the make-up of characters has often 
been criticized. Poor make-up of beards, 
eyebrows, eyes, eyelashes, hair, mouth, 
lips, and mustaches have often 
not only marred what would have 








schedule for the year. Again she 
will keep in mind the impor- 
tance of selecting plays, both in 
quantity and in quality, which 
are educationally satisfying to 
her pupils, her school and com- 
munity, and to herself. She will 
base her choice of plays on what 
they can do to her pupils, and 
not so much on what her pupils 
can do to them. True, she may 
not know the titles of the plays 
she plans to produce, but she 
does know the number of major 
and minor plays she expects to 
give, and their approximate date 
of production. She will avoid 
possible misunderstandings, and 
conflicts with the plans of other 
departments, by presenting and 
discussing her proposed program 
with her school officials soon after 
school begins. 

Her third step will be that of 
seeing that her dramatics classes 
or clubs are organized on an effi- 
cient and worth while basis. She 











well known for that. 


America’s Sweetheart 


It would be presumptuous for us to attempt 
to introduce Mary Pickford to our readers. 
achievements on the stage, screen and radio are too 
As an artist and as a lady, 
she is the favorite of millions the world over, and 
the name “America’s Sweetheart” well expresses her 
country’s love and esteem for her. 
greeting from Mary Pickford possess, therefore, not 
only the magic of a great personality, but are also a 
source of genuine encouragement to young people 
everywhere. Miss Pickford writes: 


“Please extend my greetings to your young 
actors and actresses and tell them for me that 
they are enjoying real privileges. 

I often look back on my own early struggles 
and wish that I might have had such splendid 
opportunities for training. I have always be- 
lieved that dramatics is as important a branch 

_ of study as any of the high school courses. It 
not only gives youth the joy of self-expression, 
but it also adds to their grace and poise in 
bearing and speech.” 


(Signed) Mary PIcKForp. 


Her 


A few words of 


been regarded otherwise as cred- 
itable productions, but also give 
unmistakable evidence that the 
question of make-up does not re- 
ceive the attention it should have. 


High schools affiliated with 
The National Thespian Society 
will be invited to devote a num- 
ber of troupe meetings this fall 
and winter to the study of make- 
up. Special assignment sheets 
will be sent by the national office 
to all troupe sponsors. This study 
will be approached from the 
point of view that a knowledge 
of make-up is important not 
only in the production of plays, 
but that it is essential in the 
daily lives of young and old. 
To those high schools which are 
not affiliated with the National 
Thespians, we extend an invita- 
tion to join with us in the study 
of this subject. Let us have as 
one of our themes for the present 
year: “Better plays through bet- 
ter make-up.” 
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Budgeting the Production* 


by GLENN R. WEBSTER and WILLIAM WETZEL 


ONEY is sometimes at the dis- 

posal of the production group. 

More often than not, they must 

depend on the play receipts 

themselves paying the expenses. It may 

even come to the point where the director 

or the principal or some one in authority, 

out of kindness of heart, goes into his 

pocket to advance the ready cash until 

after the performance and the reckoning 
comes. 

How shall we determine what the show 
will cost? That will depend on a number 
of factors—-the type of play, the amount 
of scenery which must be built, the cos- 
tuming required, the type of programs, 
the amount of paid publicity. We are in- 
terested only in the cost of the scenery. 
But how shall we arrive at a fair estimate 
of what should be spent? 

We shall work from a sum arrived at 
from figures based on the seating capacity 
of the house, the admission charged, and 
the number of performances scheduled: 
Let us suppose : 


Seating capacity of house............ 400 
Admission charged.................. 25c 
ES ere er eee $100.00 


Gross is the total amount which would 
come to the groups if all tickets are sold. 
But one does not count on capacity houses 
if budgets are to be figured safely. If the 
house goes capacity and that dream of all 
producers comes true—the S.R.@ 
(Standing Room Only) sign goes up—so 
much the better for the production. 
However, it is advisable to figure on only 
a fair percentage of the tickets being sold, 
even by an enthusiastic sales force. We 
shall set 70% as this estimate. 
I SN ass 5 a each 5 Wed 0s $ 


100.00 


Production expense (50% of the gross) 50.00 
yo eu Reka ou See 70.00 
Ne og ks a eg ek gly 4 20.00 
20% of net profit (to production group 

NR ee Se. a sh Wa a Ree hie 4.00 
Net profit to sponsor................ 16.00 


This tabulation points two things, the 
production expenses are based on a per- 
centage of the possible gross, leaving the 
rest to be figured as prospective profit, and 
provision is made for sharing in the profits 
by the production group. It assumes that 
the play production group does not han- 
dle its own ticket sale, which is taken care 
of by a sponsoring group, but is con- 
cerned only with the production itself. 
If the budget is planned and adhered to 
for one performance, it can readily be 
seen where the financial advantage comes 
in from scheduling more than one per- 


* Taken from Scener Singiies, published by Eldridge 
Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio, price $1.50. 

e our November-December issue, 1935, for a review 
of this book. 

7 (Authors’ note—The cost of materials listed is for 
a permanent flat. Groups wishing to use the flat only for 
a few performances can save as much as 50 per cent by 
buying cheaper materials.) 
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formance. With the actual expenses paid 
for the production, except for incidental 
expense of additional tickets, programs, 
and advertising, the percentage of profit 
mounts rapidly with each performance 
after the initial one. If the play has heavy 
scenic requirements, it gives leeway for 
paying expenses. The advantage to the 
cast and production staff toward efficient 
and smooth performances which comes 
from repeated performance of a play 
needs only mention as another factor to 
be taken into consideration. 


Production Staff Expensest 


We have decided for our hypothetical 
case the production expense which can 
safely be made with a fair profit. This 
production expense must be divided in 
several ways and the parts given to the 
various staffs for their work. The per- 
centages will differ slightly for certain 
types of plays, but as a general rule the 
following divisions will work well: 


STE aR Tee Bs AE. -_.. $50.00 
I lg Doh 20%.... 10.00 
Production Staff............. 60%.... 30.00 
pete Te. oe oS, 5%.... 2.50 
Ge Me i cee e..... 2S 
eS ean an 10%.... 5.00 


The Business Staff handles programs, 
advertising, ticket and poster printing, 
photographs. 


The Production Staff handles the sets, 
electrical equipment, cartage, lights, roy- 
alty. 

The Property Staff handles hand props, 
draperies, food for the players, if used in 
the play, flowers, vases, furniture. 


The Costume Staff handles make-up, 
pins, needles, thread, material for organi- 
zation-owned costumes, costume rentals. 


Reserve Fund is to be used by any one 
staff or returned to the Drama Fund. Or- 
dinarily, it may be saved from production 
to production until enough is on hand to 
add permanent equipment, usually elec- 
trical, since the cost of this equipment 
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From Theatre Museum, Cologne, Germany 


may be beyond the 10% allotted for one 
production. 


If the Business Staff handles the roy- 
alty, it means only a change in the per- 
centage it receives, 40% to it and 40% 
to the Production Staff. Royalty should 
never be figured for more than 20% 
unless the group is willing to forego profit 
and use their percentage of profit for the 
additional royalty. On this budget it is 
out of question, unless all equipment for 
the production is on hand, to have a 
play with $25.00 royalty. Worse still is a 
play without a royalty at all. If the play 
is really worth doing, the publishers were 
aware of the fact and feel that a superior 
article should command a higher price. 
This is only fair and right. The author, 
too, comes in for reflected glory with a 
royalty play, since he has written superior 
material and should be treated accord- 
ingly. 

We have, then, $30.00 to spend with 
the Production Staff responsible for roy- 
alty. Now comes the real planning. The 
first thing to go out is 20%, or $10.00, for 
royalty. Left—$20.00. What does the 
play demand for scenery? For the time 
being we shall disregard the possibility 
that you are planning to build a complete 
set. That is out of the question on $20.00 
with good material and workmanship, 
cheap as the sets can be done. How much 
can be built and must be built? Your own 
conditions and present equipment must be 
the basis of the answer. However, we keep 
this in mind, that all we plan and build 
must be useful again for future plays and 
must be planned for the final complete 
units of settings. Shall we assume that 
you have some flats of uniform height and 
that the play calls for one more door flat 
than you have in stock? Look over the 
plan for door flats. Study the list of lum- 
ber and hardware needed. Send the in- 
formation to the local lumber company, 
demanding the best in white pine, and get 
their prices. Let fall a hint that if prices 
are not too high and fair discounts can be 
arranged, there may be more business to 
come. Suppose the lumber will come to 
$4.60 and the hardware to $0.70. $5.30 
gone ; but that is not all.¢ There are four 
yards of wide canvass—$1.70. We have 
spent seven dollars and the flat is not yet 
painted. Add another dollar for paint. 
(This will leave an amount of paint left 
over for other flats, but it is figured for 
this one to pay for the succeeding ones. ) 
We have $13.00 left in the budget. Is that 
saved? No, we have more planning to do. 
Will this door flat be doubly useful after 
this play if we have a plug for it which 
will permit us to use it for a full flat if 
necessity demands, instead of waiting un- 

(Continued on page 16) 











Why Boys Should Study Dramatics 


Director of Dramatics, California State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


SHOULD like to present the advan- 

tages of dramatics to boys because I 

have found in some communities an 

illusion among boys that dramatics is 
exclusively beneficial to girls and for some 
unknown reason is “‘sissified”. This mes- 
sage is brought to boys who have a desire 
to get the training that dramatics will un- 
doubtedly bring them in full measure but 
are afraid that it is a sign of weakness to 
own to this desire. I am also hoping that 
this message will help directors who are 
at a loss as to how to proceed in persuad- 
ing boys that dramatics is virile. 

I am located in a mining region noted 
for being “hard-boiled,” and i am glad to 
say that the majority of the most “hard- 
boiled he-men” have finally decided it is a 
sign of masculine courage not to fear the 
spotlight of the stage. In many cases it 
has not proved easy. There are still some 
scoffers left, but they have shown theif 
lack of courage by being afraid to give 
dramatics a fair deal. I have also discov- 
ered and have also had confessions from 
many that it is a case of “sour grapes”. 
Then too, I find that this absurd illusion 
seems to take root in only the senior high 
school. By the time these same boys reach 
junior college, they have decided it was all 
a very foolish idea. We just have to point 
the way to a much deluded age. 

Let me first state a truth: No real boy 
need fear that dramatics will make him a 
“sissy”. Unless he is already a “sissy,” he 
need not fear becoming one. In fact, if he 
is wise, he will realize that dramatics can 
be of distinct help to him no matter what 
trade or profession he may wish to follow 
because dramatics is a form of physical 
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LITTLE WOMEN 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Mr. Blank has a Bachelor’s Degree from the 
University of Chicago, a Master’s Degree from 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and a Doctor 
of Letters Degree from Maclean College. He 
has also been a student at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Pasadena Playhouse. He has 
taught in several schools, including lowa Wes- 
leyan College and Carnegie Institute, and has 
had considerable acting and directing experiences 
with Associated Chautauquas. For the past sev- 
eral years, he has been head of the Speech and 
Drama Department at Eveleth (Minn.) Junior 
College and Senior High School. This summer 
he served as a member of the staff of the Farra- 
gut Players at Rye Beach, N. H. Mr. Blank 
originated the idea of The National Thespian 
Society. Late in August, he accepted the posi- 
tion of director of dramatics at California (Pa.) 
State Teachers College. 


culture. In fact, dramatics will go so far 
as to train a boy with a tendency to effem- 
inancy to become more masculine by giv- 
ing the boy a chance to play definitely 
masculine roles. It will make a man of 
the boy rather than harm him. It trains 
the brain and body to work together in a 
manner more effective than any other. A 
boy does not consider that the exercises 
his football coach and gymnasium teacher 
give him as effeminate. If he were only 
alert to observe, he would find that these 
athletic exercises teach grace as much and 
more than any acting exercise. Acting 
and athletic exercises are too closely allied 
because they are fundamentally trying to 
do the same thing. One has to learn to 
think quickly on one’s feet and then act 
quickly. The stage and athletics both do 
this. The stage has one advantage in that 
the actor learns to remain poised (body 
and mind working together as an oiled 
machine) under very close observation by 
an audience and therefore learns the all- 








important lesson of meeting people under 
all conditions of stress without showing 
his inmost feelings, because it is true that 
we must act in some form or another 
everyday. If this were not so, how would 
the thousands of teachers exist all over 
the country who do nothing but teach 
people to be poised and make a very good 
living doing it at the same time? Men 
patronize these teachers as much as wom- 
en because men have more use for being 
able to meet different situations in their 
various businesses. The actor is the most 
sure of himself of anyone in any profes- 
sion. That is why you can tell an actor 
when you see one. He doesn’t feel awk- 
ward ; therefore he doesn’t act awkward. 
Do you think for a minute Clark Gable, 
Wallace Beery, Robert Young, Richard 
Dix, Joe E. Brown, Johnny Mack Brown, 
Richard Cromwell, Buster Crabbe, Ron- 
ald Colman, George Arliss, Robert Mont- 
gomery, Tom Brown, Sir Guy Standing, 
the late Will Rogers, Ian Kieth, Conrad 
Nagel, Charles Laughton, Franchot Tone, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Charles Chaplin, 
Laurel and Hardy, Wheeler and Wolsey, 
Buck Jones, Tom Mix, Gary Cooper, Lew 
Ayers, Max Baer, Johnny Weismuller or 
any other of the hundreds of men who 
have left their various professions to be- 
come actors would allow you to call them 
“sissies” or care much if you did? They 
would not because they know that they 
could take you all on and make you look 
like the “sissies” when they got through 
with you. Yet they have been willing to 
act for a living. They are able to earn 
wonderful salaries because they are real 
men and yet can act at ease. They don’t 
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have to sit around pool halls waiting for a 
few hours’ work. 

When a boy calls you a “sissy” for be- 
ing interested in the most fascinating 
game in the world, at heart, he is apt to 
be the “sissy”. If you are a real fellow, 
you can win him to your side of the fence 
by showing him he is wrong. Then if he 
persists in scoffing, you can be sure he is 
either jealous of your courage or is a 
“bully” which is another way of knowing 
he has a yellow streak all the way down 
his back. I don’t care if he is an athlete. 
He is just a bluffer. A “bully” will resort 
to scoffing because he is a “bully”. He 
tries to hurt people in this manner be- 
cause he is yellow. If he were fair, he 
would first give dramatics a chance, and 
then if it made him effeminate, it would 
be time to scoff. No genuine boy who has 
been man enough to give dramatics a 
chance can say he has not been benefited 
by the training or has been made less 
masculine. A “bully” has an inferiority 
complex, and because of this, he wishes to 
cover it up by hurting other people’s feel- 
ings. He admires courage, and because he 
lacks it, he scoffs. There is something 
more important in this life than physical 
courage and that is moral courage. Moral 
courage builds the necessary physical 
courage because one has to have the moral 
courage first. Actors have to have both. 
A courageous person cannot be a “sissy”’. 
It is impossible. Daniel Webster says: 
“Courage is the chief attribute to manli- 
ness.” If this saying were not true, why 
would the Boy Scout Movement have be- 
come such a great world organization? 
Why would Admiral Byrd have chosen 
the Boy Scout, Paul Sipple, to accompany 
him on his Polar Expedition ? 


Now let me give you some evidence that 
what I have told you is true. You all ad- 
mire the greatest of all football coaches, 
Knute Rockne. On page forty-three of 
his autobiography, it says: “The serious 
side of all this is that college barnstorm- 
ing later proved a providential prepara- 
tion for the play-acting required to put 
over the coach’s psychology at critical mo- 
ments before or during big wearisome 
games and in getting his message across 
in public speeches.” So you see Rockne 
went out for dramatics and had use for it 
later in athletics. 


Every boy at some time or other wants 
to be a detective. Lt. Charles Kane, New 
York detective, says that if it were pos- 
sible to be a detective in ten lessons, at 
least seven would have to be devoted to 
the art of acting. 

I don’t believe there is a normal boy 
living who does not envy the popular 
dance orchestra leader and wish he could 
be one. Let me just cite a short bio- 
graphical sketch of Ozzie Nelson, one of 
the most popular dance orchestra leaders 
in America. Before becoming a radio 
singer and N. B. C. band leader, Ozzie 
Nelson made a name for himself as a 
football hero at Rutgers University. He 
was the star quarterback. He was inter- 
collegiate welterweight boxing champion, 
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varsity swimmer and lacrosse player, but 
also president of the student council, art 
editor of the college paper, captain of the 
debating team, winner of the oratorical 
contest, member of the literary society, 
the Ivy Club, Cap and Scroll honorary 
society and in his spare time drew car- 
toons for “College Humor” magazine and 
organized a dance band. So you see Ozzie 
Nelson did not believe in just athletics but 
believed in versatility and finally chose 
the stage as the profession he wished to 
follow. Touring orchestra members are of 
the theatre as much as actors. 


Do you go to the circus? Have you 
ever seen the Flying Cardona of the Ring- 
ling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey 
Circus? Alfredo Cardona is the greatest 
living acrobat. Watch him. He is the per- 
sonification of grace. He certainly is a 
man’s man if. there ever was one. Yet he 
is a showman and is an actor. He is ina 
circus it is true, but he has had to learn 
the same lessons that the stage teaches, 
and he is an actor by profession as circus 
performers are actors. He has been in the 
movies also. 


I have a friend who is a lawyer with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington, D. C. This young man felt 
dissatisfied with the lack of dramatic 
training in his law school. He told me 
that since he considered dramatics essen- 
tial to becoming a successful lawyer, he 
went to the O’Connor School of Dra- 
matics in Washington for two years. He 
landed his excellent position at about the 
age of twenty-four. 

Ted Shawn is a great dancer. He is 
also a great athlete. He is an actor. He 
is an actor because he tours the stages of 
the world and dances for the public. The 
Springfield College for Men has employed 
him as dancing instructor because this 
college feels that men who go there need 
dancing. They study stage dancing under 
Ted Shawn. Ted Shawn as I write this is 
touring the world with the pick of his 
men dancers, men who are athletes and 








THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 


Milwaukie Union High School, Milwaukie, 
Oregon. Directed by Miss Thelma Ryckman. 


who took his dancing lessons as part of 
their training in gymnasium. Go and see 
them if you have a chance and see if you 
are as physically able to do the feats that 
they accomplish. You can hardly call 
them “sissies” yet they are earning an ex- 
cellent living as dancing actors. Dancing 
goes hand in hand with acting and ath- 
letics. Boxers learn dance steps in order 
to practice a rhythm which is indispensa- 
ble to success in the ring. If you do not 
believe me, ask the champions. It is the 
same coordination one learns in acting. 
That is why dramatic schools demand that 
students study dancing, fencing, euryth- 
mics (the science of movement), as well 
as acting and voice. Football coaches teach 
pivoting, exercises developing grace of 
movement (which is another way of stat- 
ing precision of movement of muscles in 
coordination with the mind). You can’t 
get away from these arguments. It is be- 
cause these ideas aren’t explained in some 
schools and communities that boys have 
gotten such funny ideas about dramatics. 
The boys that can’t see these benefits de- 
rived from dramatics after they have been 
fully explained are ignorant or have no 
faith in themselves. They are to be pitied 
then, by those who understand, not 
laughed at. 


The stage is the hardest of all task- 
masters. If you haven’t excellent health 
or a good healthy physique, stay away 
from the stage. You don’t have to be 
handsome, but you have to be able to 
“take it”. 

Every profession can use the art of act- 
ing and especially professions where per- 
sonality and the ability to meet people or 
speak in public are essential to success. 
Our politicians recognize the art of acting 
as necessary; doctors study a “bedside” 
manner which is an acting technique; 
ministers have to be good actors; lawyers 
certainly have to act in the courtroom; 
and the Knute Rockne example shows 
that coaches use acting. School systems 
such as Des Moines, Iowa, are demanding 
that all teachers, no matter what their 
subject be, have some training in public 
speaking and voice, and dramatics will do 
this better than any other form of speech. 
Businessmen and salesmen need acting. 
You can see, that as long as you have to 
talk to people and get along with them, 
you have to put your “best foot forward”. 
I know of an instance where a young man 
got a $3,000 scholarship in an engineering 
school primarily because he had made 
good in dramatics because his play coach 
recommended that in this way he proved 
that he could get along with people. 

The stage will teach you how to meet 
people ; West Point and Annapolis make 
a big point of teaching their students so- 
cial manners. The stage will help you to 
make a good impression in getting a job; 
it will teach you how to get along with 
people, how to be prompt so that you can 
keep: your job.and be promoted, how to 
take criticism without getting angry, 
teach you to improve your voice so people 

(Continued on page 16) 








Scene from THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES presented by Troupe No. 54, Eastwood High School, Syracuse, New York. Directed by 


Masks In Greasepaint 


N our modern theatre there is a great 
deal of experimentation along all the 
lines of drama. We find it among our 
playwrights, directors, scenic artists ; 

in fact, in every branch of the theatre. 
However, due to this seething activity 
towards a greater art there is a great deal 
of adverse criticism. Some say we should 
have a theatre that is realistic. Others say 
that the theatre should not be real, but 
stylized. Still others believe that all 
scenery, make-up, and costumes should be 
dispensed with, “the play” being all im- 
portant. 

However, make-up is as old as drama 
itself. It began in the most primitive times 
and will probably continue as long as civi- 
lization exists. —The American Indian, for 
example, used make-up in the form of war 
paint. The medicine man was always a 
horrible thing to look upon when he was 
dressed in his costume which he thought 
would frighten all evil spirits. Historians 
claim that the American Indian was in the 
stone age when this country was discov- 
ered. It is true that this savage idea of 
make-up was crude, but nevertheless, we 
all must agree that it was a beginning. 


If we had time we could trace the his- 
tory of make-up right down through the 
ages to our present day; but I feel that 
the readers of this article will find it much 
more interesting to hear about make-up 
as we know it now. 

All true art has a definite technique 
which is to let the finished product be so 
carefully created that the agents employed 
no longer exist as a means to an end, but 
have become blended into an expression to 
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Miss Cecilia C. Anderson. 


by JOHN N. HALL 


Department Head of Make-Up and Scenic Design, 


Bishop-Lee School, Boston, Mass. 


themselves. In other words, we who see 
a play don’t want to recognize a make-up 
for what it is, but for what it suggests. 
Therefore, we can safely say that the best 
make-up is one that doesn’t exist as grease- 
paint, crepe hair, and nose putty, but does 
exist as part of the character on which 
these are being worn. Too much make-up, 
or too little make-up, is as bad as over or 
under acting, because they can all cause 
a play much harm. 


In the old days the theatres were large, 
and the lights were brighter, while our 
modern theatre is smaller and much more 
artistically lighted. Consequently, when 
an actor steps upon the stage today he is 
not met with the glare of light and the 
distance between himself and the audience 
that he experienced years ago. As a result 
the make-up of today must be applied 
much more neatly and carefully than it 
was a generation ago. 


Most amateurs use too much make-up. 
Perhaps one of the reasons for this is be- 
cause we have so few good books on the 
subject. Most of the books on this art 
which are being sold today were written 
for an old-time theatre that no longer ex- 
ists. And even some of the books which 
have been written recently are as bad as 
the ones written years ago, because they 
still cling to the old principles. Another 
reason why the amateurs have rather a 
poor idea of make-up is that they do not 
take time to practice the art. It is true that 
a teacher can help you a great deal, but he 
can never make you a good make-up artist. 
This can only be accomplished by a great 
deal of your time. energy, and practice. 





You have to keep on trying until you 
know just how much make-up you can 
use. In other words, you have to know 
your face, and it is well to remember that 
no two faces are exactly alike. It is wise 
to be able to make yourself up well, be- 
fore you try to make up someone else, 
because it is twice as hard to do the latter. 
Before you can be considered clever you 
must be able to look at a person’s face 
and tell after a few minutes’ examination 
just what sort of make-up his face re- 
quires, and also how the required char- 
acter make-up will fit on that face. 


In our modern little theatre it is neces-| 


sary to use young people in older parts. 
Therefore, we might say that make-up is 
even more important in the little theatre 
than it is in the professional theatre, be- 
cause in the latter, type casting is carried 


on to a great extent. It is always well to} 


remember that when casting young people 
in older parts that a thin face takes an 
old-age make-up much better than a per- 
son with a round face. If this is remem- 
bered in the beginning, it will save the 
make-up artist, the actor, and the director, 


a great deal of time, impatience, andJ 


worry the night of the dress rehearsal. 
Remember that you can’t always rely 


on your own judgment as to how well a! 
make-up will look to the audience. You! 


usually apply the make-up in a dressing- 
room where generally you have nothing 
but white light to work with, and very 
often poor white light at that. In addi- 
tion, you see the result of your work from 
a distance of a few feet. Seek the criticism 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Jessie Bonstelle 


Founder otf the First Civic Theatre in America 


by W. N. VIOLA 


Department of Dramatic Arts, Senior High School, Pontiac, Mich. 


Mr. Viola is a lecturer, author, traveler, and 
entertainer. He is the author of several mag- 
azine articles in the field of dramatics, a book 
entitled “Creative Dramatics for Secondary Edu- 
cation,” and a volume of one-act festival plays. 
He is widely known for his work in the produc- 
tion of high school plays and pageants. Mr. 
Viola is a member of several speech and drama 
associations, Another of his contributions will 
appear in a later issue of this magazine. 


ITH modest acceptance I treas- 

ure the last remark made to me 

by Jessie Bonstelle, “Keep at it, 

you are doing a fine piece of 
work in the field of drama.” My prayer is 
that I may reach this goal she so 
kindly set for me. 

Miss Bonstelle was the youngest 
of eleven children. She was called 
Laura Justine Bonstelle. Justine 
was her grandfather’s name and 
they called him “Jess”. So Jessie 
became her name. 

Her mother was very fond of 
the theatre, and with the coming 
of Jessie she was transformed. 
Deliberately braving the displeas- 


spoken criticisms of merciless 
relatives and neighbors, she fos- 
tered in the little girl the love of 
acting. Like other children, Jessie 
began to imitate the people about 
her. She was admired and en- 
couraged by her mother. As Miss 
Bonstelle grew older, her mother 
helped her to turn this childish 
play into something more definite. 


Very early, she became theatre 
wise. Whenever her mother could 
get away for an afternoon, she 
put her youngest daughter in the 
buggy and drove off. In this way Jessie 
Bonstelle saw the great actors who came 
to Rochester: Clara Morris, Henry Lee, 
Mile. Rhea, Lotta, Alexander Salvini, 
Maggie Mitchell, Fanny Davenport, Olga 
Nethersole, Sarah Bernhardt, Helen Mod- 
Jeska. 

When seven years of age she saw Mod- 
jeska in Camille. She watched that mar- 
velous actress to the end of five acts. 


Before Jessie was nine years of age, she 
had learned one hundred and fifty recita- 
tions, including scenes from a number of 
plays. She had also learned to sing forty 
songs, and to give a number of dances. 

Being a sickly child her schooling was 
limited. Most of her education was given 
her through her mother. 

Amusingly, Miss Bonstelle once told 
Helen Christine Bennett about her child- 
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ish rehearsals in a gravel pit. “Ah, never, 
never again shall I have audiences like 
those, so responsive to my every breath, 
so tense in their stillness, so generous in 
their applause. The hills rocked with the 
sound. I give you my word I often took 
as many as eight curtain calls.” 

When she was just past ten, Mrs. Bon- 
stelle was determined to know whether 
her daughter could really act. Arrange- 
ments were made with Thomas Keane to 
give his criticism. After doing a sad scene, 
then a humorous one, he thought the lat- 
ter was best. 





Scene from Jessie Bonstelle’s production of A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM. Given three nights on Belle Isle, with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra to over 75,000 people, July, 1928. 


“But—but,” protested her mother, “I 
want to know what to do! Should I send 
her to some dramatic school ?” ? 

Thomas Keane paused. 

“Actresses,” he said, “are born, not 
made. She’s born. Put her on the stage.” 
And with that he departed. 


Three years later she became a real 
actress in Bertha the Sewing Machine 
Girl. The cast toured westward to Cali- 
fornia and back. 


The following winter her father died 
and six months later her mother followed, 
although she was twenty years younger 
than her husband. Naturally this was a 
great loss to Jessie Bonstelle, but she al- 
ways felt that spiritually they were near 
her. 

“Bonnie,” a name known throughout 
the theatrical world, was not a contraction 


of “Bonstelle,’ but was given to her by 
her mother-in-law. Al Stuart, an actor, 
and twenty years her senior, became her 
devoted husband. 

One company which had played three 
weeks in Rochester, had failed, and J. J. 
Shubert went there to find out what could 
be done. He was advised to get Jessie 
Bonstelle who became the youngest man- 
ager in the whole country. 

Now she was both leading lady and 
manager, since she had been successful in 
Camille before her new _ undertaking. 
From then on she managed, directed, and 
acted until the end of her career. 

Before Miss Bonstelle was 
twenty-one she had appeared as 
Katherine in The Taming of the 
Shrew, Ophelia in Hamlet, Portia 
in The Merchant of Venice, 
Rosalind in As You Like It, Des- 
demona in Othello, Julie in 
Richelieu, Magda in Magda, 
Fedora in Fedora, Tosca in La 
Tosca, Tess in Tess of the 
D’Urberville, Lady Teazle in The 
School for Scandal, Pauline in 
The Lady of Lyons, both Or- 
phans (one at a time) in The 
Two Orphans, and two hundred 


times in Camille. 


After Madam Janauschek, a 
once famous actress, died in pov- 
erty, Jessie Bonstelle became 
humble and more analytical. She 
realized that what Madam had 
given the theater was immortal. 
She determined, deep within her, 
that always thereafter the theatre 
should be first, and Jessie Bon- 
stelle, second. 

It was Miss Bonstelle who wished to 
have America’s best loved novel, Little 
Women, dramatized. After much cor- 
respondence and many visits with rela- 
tives of Louisa Alcott, permission was 
granted. 

Colonel Warren, an old friend of Jessie 
Bonstelle, promised to write the play. 
Alas! Before he had finished the first act, 
he passed away. Then for a number of 
years no dramatist could be found for the 
task until one Sunday she visited Marian 
de Forest who was then drama critic on 
the Buffalo Express. 

Marian de Forest felt that it would be 
a success if some one would write the 
play. Before she realized it, Jessie Bon- 
stelle had convinced her to do the job. 

Little Women was a success, but at first 
(Continued on page 15) 












The Beneticent Autocrat of the Theater 


Head of English Department, Kelso High School, Kelso, Wash. 


(Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of articles 
dealing with major figures and tendencies in the theatre 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
written by the research students of the Division of 
Drama, University of Washington, under the direction 
of Prof. Glenn Hughes. Dr. George Savage, under whose 
editorial supervision these articles are being written, is 
a well known playwright and a member of the teaching 
staff at the University of Washington.) 


™ E seems a kind of a king in his 
domain,” wrote a Daly debu- 
tante of the greatest theatrical 
manager that Nineteenth Cen- 
tury America produced. Augustin Daly 
struggled “courageously against great odds 
to establish the art both of the drama and 
of the theatre in a period when conditions 
of post-war [Civil War] days meant a gen- 
eral confusion of ideals, artistic and com- 
mercial.” 


The New York Dramatic News paid the 
following tribute to him: “The theatrical 
profession of America owes to Mr. Daly 
more than to any man living. The Wal- 
lacks and the Palmers [contemporary man- 
agers] are insignificant beside him, for Mr. 
Daly was not a mere producer. He was a 
creator. It was not a year after Mr. Daly 
opened his first Fifth Avenue Theater that 
every manager in America found out he 
had to change the manner of doing 
things.” He insisted on the dignity of his 
profession and he lifted the standards of 
good taste in our country. 

In order to accomplish this Daly be- 
came a managerial autocrat. When he 
prepared to open the Fifth Avenue The- 
ater in New York he appointed D. H. 
Harkins as stage-manager. Greatly elated, 
Harkins proceeded to lay down his course 
to the manager : 

“Tl tell you my policy, Mr. Daly— 
when I’m on the stage I permit no one to 
interfere with me.” 


Augustin Daly, 


by NORA AILEENE MANGAN 











At the University of Washington, the 
Division of Drama, under the direction of 
Glenn Hughes, has built up the finest 
American Drama Collection in any west- 
ern university. Through motion picture 
films, typed copies, inter-library loan, 
photostatic reproductions, and _ special 
purchases, the already adequate bibliog- 
raphy is supplemented for the needs of 
the individual student’s research. Pro- 
fessor Hughes and the editors of THE 
HicH ScHoot THESPIAN think this ma- 
terial is so fresh, so complete, and so 
close to our dramatic life today that the 
findings of the research students should 
be made available not only to the future 
scholars in the field but to the wider pub- 
lic of those who will be working in the 
theatre of tomorrow. 

It is fitting that the series should begin 
with Augustin Daly because, of all the 
directors, theatre owners, playwrights, 
and producers of his day, Daly was at 
once the bulwark of the traditional and 
the harbinger of the new. This elusive, 
strong-willed idealist was, in himself, a 
summary of all that was good and bad in 
the commercial theatre of America during 
the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century. 
| —Dr. GEORGE SAVAGE. 
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“Just my policy, Harkins,” said Mr. 
Daly smilingly. “When i am on the stage 


}?> 


I permit no one to interfere with me! 


“To conquer in the field of manage- 
ment requires the gift of a Wellington, 
not of a Napoleon,” wrote Joseph Daly, 
Augustin’s younger brother and _biog- 
rapher. 

Augustin was not a Napoleon. Triumph 
and disaster attended his ventures so often 
and in so remarkable a degree that the 
public in general wondered how he could 
attain such success and preserve his equa- 
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THE NINTH GUEST, produced as the Senior Class Play, Berlin (New Hampshire) Senior 


High School. 
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Directed by Miss Margaret M. Fraser. 








nimity, or suffer kindred reverses yet out- 
wardly remain so composed. His brother} 
Joseph attributes his adventurous disposi- 
tion and fearlessness in the face of great 
odds to his inheritance. 


After Augustin had leased his first the- 
atre, he said, “I went upon the stage and/ 
felt as one who treads the deck of a ship 
as its master.” 


And he was master. “He believed in 
himself. He possessed extraordinary power 
of will and an amazing capability of en- 
durance. He was not afraid to take risks. : . 
He neither boasted in prosperity nor com-§ . 

. 1 ag 
plained in adversity. He never broke faith} |” 
with the public. He never asked indul- 
gence and he never complained of the atti- 
tude of the public toward him or his ven-§), 
tures,” states William Winter, the greatest® . 
dramatic critic of the time. “He kept his} 
troubles to himself. Even when heart-§ , 
broken by the sudden death of his two P 
sons—who died of diphtheria within a few 
hours of each other—he outwardly main- 
tained his iron composure, kept his theatre 
open, and attended to his business in it 
without deviation from customary routine. 
He was mindful of the past and willing 
to profit by its teaching, but he lived in 
the present and looked toward the future.” 

The beginning of a new era in Amer-} 
ican stage.history was the night of August§ 
16, 1869, when the Fifth Avenue Theater™ P° 
was opened under the management of 
Augustin Daly. The prospectus wasf 
startling: “When the production of what-§ 
ever is novel, original, entertaining, and! 
unobjectionable, and the revival of what- 
ever is rare and worthy is the legitimate 
drama.” | 

It was apparent at once that the new- 
comer intended to restore forgotten and 
discarded personalities as well as to bring 
forward unfriended youth. His purpose 
was to break away from tradition, to “free. 
actors from the trammels of lines into 
which they had settled as in a groove.” 
An old veteran often would begin to ex- 
plain : 

“My line is—” 

“There is no line in this theatre; youg 
do everything,’ Mr. Daly would interrupt 
him gently. 7 

It was with a great wrench that the old 
favorites were pried out of the rut, but the 
result was soon a mobile force, adaptable 
and creative. He astonished his players by 
throwing them into parts for which they 
thought they had no fitness. They were 
one day dejected over their tasks, and the 
next elated over the success they had 
achieved. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD 
Given as the Senior Class Play at Ensley High School, Birmingham. Alabama. Miss Florence Pass, director and sponsor for Troupe No. 258. 
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p ; 
. The dignity of the profession was se- 
*§ cured by impartial rules. The humblest 
'“§ personage had rights equal to the favorites 
*“§ of the public. All could come to the man- 
A ager with a grievance. In fact he did not 
] believe in individual successes: “I want 
: | my company kept at a level. I put them 
Gall in a line and then I watch, and if one 
*“§ head begins to bob up above the others, I 
Stl vive it a crack and send it down again.” 
SG =This practice and the fact that his com- 
. pany worked together as one family for so 
os many years help account for the perfec- 
W§ tion of ensemble for which the Daly Com- 
'@ pany was noted. Even the dramatic critics 
'€@ in Europe, where Daly frequently took his 
'§ company on tour, commented on. this 
t smoothness. 
“°— “They play into each other’s hands with 
-y§fa grace and precision delightful to be- 
a hold,” said the London Morning Post; 
am while the Saturday Review stated: “Every 
* performance shows that they are con- 
of trolled by a single mind strong in the 
all iknowledge of its own aim and ability.” 
tl Clara Morris, a talented actress, said of 
di Daly: “He would have regulated our 
sal thoughts if he could, and force us all to 
~ think only ‘Hail Daly!’” Yet when the 
Fifth Avenue Theater with all Daly’s 
wa reasures was burning, he and Clara stood 










~ hand-in-hand. When the walls crashed he 


turned away. 


“Go home, child,” he said kindly. “Get 
something to eat—you could have had no 
sdinner.” He gave one heavy sigh, and 
dded, “I’m glad you were with me; it 
vould have been worse alone. I'll send 
ou word tonight what we'll do.” 
That night new plans were laid for 
another theatre. 
rou om 
ipt As a manager Daly was a stern disci- 
plinarian, as is evidenced by his actors’ 
ontracts. Fines were imposed for various 
old@sreeches of discipline and eti h 
the es Of discipline an etiquette, suc 
ble as making the stage wait, sticking on lines, 
rn nwarranted loud laughing or talking in 
‘ Yithe dressing rooms, tardiness at rehearsal, 
| x or being out in the audience during a play 
ial bne was to appear in. Also, actors were 
arned not to be seen posing or exhibit- 
ng themselves on Broadway in the after- 
oon; never to recognize anyone in the 
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audience even during a curtain call; not 
to allow a reporter to interview them on 
any pretext; and not to breathe a word 
to any outsider as to the doings within the 
theatre. 


A maxim of which Daly warmly ap- 
proved was: “A sure way to success— 
mind your own business.” 


He would not tolerate the actress who 
couldn’t attend to business during re- 
hearsal. “Don’t tell me you'll be all right 
tonight!” he once exclaimed. “If you’re 
ever going to be ‘all right’ you can be “all 
right’ now.” 

Visitors, no matter how important, were 
never allowed back scenes, and no one 
but the members of the company were al- 
lowed in the theatre during rehearsals. 
He personally conducted every rehearsal ; 
he directed the painting of the scenery; 
supervised the costuming; and selected 
every piece of furniture on the stage. 

His players were expressly trained to be 
natural in speech, manner, and action. 
He created a reason for every move on the 
stage; and he always gave his actors a 
reason for things, which made it easier for 
them. One little actress said: “He could 
teach a broomstick to act.” 

His one fault was an excessive inter- 
ference with his actors which, at times, 
checked spontaniety and suppressed origi- 
nality. Otis Skinner, the actor, wrote: “I 
have known him, on occasion, to be dis- 
satisfied with the crook of his leading 
lady’s forefinger, and to straighten it out, 
to adjust the pose of her head, and the 
turn of her foot.” 

He at one time ran after Clara Morris 
calling, “Wait! Wait! You forgot your 
bustle!” But Clara was already on the 
stage. He did not like being laughed at, 
but when he realized the picture he made 
dragging the big bustle, he laughed with 
the rest. He loved fashion and bowed to 
her mandates—and bustles were the style 
then. 

In judging the audience’s appreciation 
his dramatic instinct was as keen as it 
could be. On opening nights of a produc- 
tion he listened and watched at the very 
moment of the curtain fall. If the people 
instantly turned to one another in eager 


speech and a bee-like hum of conversa- 
tion arose, he nodded his head with 
pleased satisfaction—he knew they were 
saying: “How lovely! That was a fine 
effect!” When they spoke slowly and 
briefly he shook his head ; but when they 
sat still and gazed steadily straight ahead 
of them, he called a new play for re- 
hearsal next morning. 


His first nights, however, were such 
sought-after events that he could select his 
audience from the representative names 
in town. He invariably stood at the ticket 
window with a word of greeting for the 
illustrious ones. 


What the critics thought did not change 
the manager’s opinion. He had the indis- 
pensable gift of disregarding criticism 
when he felt he was right. His brother 
states: “He was not indifferent to it—was 
indeed extremely sensitive to the mildest 
censure—yet he was not deterred by it. 
He adopted as his motto a line from 
Goethe : 

“What I have done I have done in a 
kingly fashion. I let tongues wag as they 
please. That I knew to be right, that I 
did.” 

After Daly’s death on July 7, 1899, 
Winter wrote in his book, Vagrant Memo- 
ries: 

“He [Daly] was a rare personality, the 
representative and greatest theatrical man- 
ager America has produced. He was not 
generally and rightly recognized in life 
and he has received nothing like justice 
since his death. He could be irresistibly 
charming when he chose to do so—blithe, 
gentle, affectionate—but toward most per- 
sons he chose to be frigid. I remember 
him.as genial, confiding, kind, outspoken, 
and sincere; and more and more as the 
years pass away, I see how great he was 
in his vocation and what a calamity the 
loss of him was for the American stage.” 





A TRUE use of leisure never destroys the 
other important values of life ; sanely per- 
ceived play or recreation should heighten 
all other values and processes. Right use 
of leisure makes us constructive, not de- 
structive-—Henry Suzzalo. 
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National Thespians at Reception given by Governor Kump (extreme left) of West Virginia at the State Sixth Annual One-Act Play Contest, 


held in Charleston, West Virginia, on April 17, 18. 





Notes on the English Theater 


by LAWRENCE W. SMITH 


Director of Dramatics, Charleston High School, Charleston, W. Va. 


OQWHERE in Europe does an 
American feel so much at home 
as in England, and rightly so, for 
after all it’s the ancestral home of 

most of us. Yet, in approximately three 
hundred years, we’ve become different in 
various ways—in this brief sketch we'll 
merely point out contrasts and occasion- 
ally a comparison in the theatres of the 
two countries. 

Like our country, England’s drama is 
concentrated in one city, London, and un- 
like us, there, new plays open and flourish 
in the summer as well as the winter with 
theatre-goers in all the formality of a first 
night audience. 

Upon your first visit to a London the- 
atre, you begin to make discoveries right 
at the box office with its price list begin- 
ning with the “stalls” which correspond to 
our orchestra seats, or if you are economiz- 
ing, you may pass by the box office and 
stand in one of two “queues” (lines of 
people), your choice depending upon 
whether you wish to sit in the gallery in 
the cheapest seats or whether you want 
to pay a little more and get more expen- 
sive seats reduced—the latter being those 
not sold about fifteen minutes before the 
curtain and advertised as “pit stalls.” In 
either case some of your bystanders may 
be no longer standing, but sitting on fold- 
ing stools provided by the theatre. Two 
hours of such waiting before a play is not 
unusual, but the time goes quickly as a 
one-legged man with a monkey, or a little 
old fellow, still able to jig, entertains the 
crowd for the coins tossed at him. Final- 
ly, the line moves and upon reaching the 
door leading to the long stairs to the top, 
you may pay two shillings six pence (or 
sixty-two cents in American money), or as 
low as 1/6 (one shilling six pence) for a 
metal check which you present at the top 
of the stairs. 
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Once in your seat (probably without a 
back if in the gallery) you find yourself 
void of a program unless you bought one 
for three or six pence from the usher. 
However, with the royal family it is not so 
—at the Royal Opera House (Covent 
Garden) or the Drury Lane Theatre, the 
royal box can always be determined by 
the programs lying on the ledge in front 
of the seats, whether occupied or not. 

In London the play is always accom- 
panied by an overture, intermezzos, and a 
rendition of “God Save the King” at the 
end, even though the music is often 
recorded. The latter is very impressive— 
no one is so eager to leave after the play 
that he doesn’t rise and remain standing 
silently, until the end of the national an- 
them. The tune being also that of our 
own “America,” I became quite patriotic 
much to the surprise of my English com- 
panion. Thus, I had to explain the 
similarity—the British know so much less 
about us than we know about them, but 
they are most eager to learn. In Cam- 
bridge a well educated young chap said 
to me most sincerely, “Tell me, is it true 
that every American family has a cuspidor 
in the center of the living room floor?” 

The theatres are equipped with bars, 
where the audience may go during inter- 
mission to drink and smoke. Some Amer- 
icans might think that the bar would be a 
good place for them to go to laugh at the 
jokes of the previous act, but such is not 
the case. Much to our surprise, we found 
the London audience enjoying every pos- 
sible laugh line in the British production 
of the American musical, Anything Goes 
—not even missing when the significance 
was totally buried in American slang. 
Never will I accuse the British play-goer 
of being slow to see a joke. 

As for what one sees on the stage—it is 
probably more like what we see here. 


However, the British seem to like melo- 
drama more and farce less. It is quite 
common for them to burlesque to a slight 
degree comedy scenes and the audience 
always seems to relish it. This was notice- 


able in the New York production of Pride 


and Prejudice with the English cast and 
also is evident in British films—for in- 
stance, in First a Girl, pure slapstick 
reigned at times and our American audi- 
ence liked it, which tends to show that we 
probably aren’t any more sophisticated 
than our neighbors across the sea. _ It 


seems rather inconsistent, but the Lon-§ 


doners seem more appreciative of the 
subtle which may help to explain why 
“hits” of one city fail to be successful in 
the other. 

As for standards of staging and acting, 
they seem about the same. The Greai 
Waltz in New York was no more elaborate 
in setting than Glamorous Night in Lon- 


don, with its team of white horses pulling} 


a stage coach in front of an opera house 
and a great ship with three decks visible 
sinking before your very eyes on the stage 
Acting in both countries seems to have 
almost reached the pinnacle of achieve 
ment. I have never been moved more 
than by Nancy Price’s Ghosts in London 
To me this production was notable fo 
several reasons—first, Ibsen was presented 
as probably intended since the play hac 
been directed by a native Norwegian 
whose father had created the role of Os 
wald ; and in the second place, the light 
changed throughout the play to help 
create the proper atmosphere—blues 
would be intensified or vice versa regard 
less of the time of day. And in addition 
the cast must have really felt the eme 
tions of the characters (instead of imi 
tating them as many great artists do), foi 
they were unable to acknowledge any cur 
tain calls before the fourth or fifth 1 
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their effort to relax. After the perform- 
ance, which was the premiere, the director 
spoke to the audience of his interpreta- 
tion of the play and one left feeling the 
greatness a drama can have in spite of the 
fact that Ghosts today is an absurdity 
from a sociological standpoint. 


Stars of the two great English speak- 
ing theatres are more interchangeable 
than plays—Ruth Draper was playing to 
capacity audiences at the Haymarket with 
her monologues, proving that it is possible 
for one person to hold an audience’s inter- 
est for an entire evening. 


One can’t speak of the English theatre 
without mentioning the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford, where the 
famous bard’s plays are presented in a 
most modern structure, but so ably that 
the lines seem as ordinary conversation in 
their settings marked with beauty and sim- 
plicity. 

In conclusion, for those unable to go 
and see first hand, a good substitute is the 
study of the British made film where 
many of the qualities typical of the Eng- 
lish theatre are reflected. Especially is 
this interesting at the present time when 
England is making a real effort to com- 
pete with Hollywood and thus far, has 
created some most admirable pictures. 





Masks in Greasepaint 
(Continued from page 8) 


of your director and other people of the 
cast who can look at the make-up from 
the audience. 


There are two types of make-up, name- 


| ly, wet and dry. Of the two I suggest that 
| you always use the former unless you are 


playing a very short scene. Very few 
people have skins that are of fine enough 
texture to allow dispensing with a founda- 
tion color. However, occasionally a girl 
will find that her skin is rich enough to 
permit her to go without a basic color 
when playing a straight part. 

Naturally, men put on a make-up that 
is a little darker than that used by women ; 
but do not carry this to an extreme. 

Before applying any make-up whatso- 
ever, always cold cream the face. All the 
manufacturers of make-up claim their 
products to be harmless to the skin, but it 
is always best to be on the safe side. After 
you have removed most of the cold cream, 
apply the base evenly, and over all parts 
of the face and neck. Generally, it is not 
necessary to make up the hands and arms 
unless playing a decided character. 

The next step is to apply the rouge— 


} that is, of course, if any is required. For 


younger parts always keep it rather high 
on the cheek ; the older the character, the 
lower you place the rouge. For eye- 
shadow use blue, grey, or brown, depend- 
ing on the color of your eyes. If it is 
necessary to line the eyes do so with either 
black or brown. Use brown on your eye- 
brows unless you have very dark hair. 
Most women should apply either black or 
(Continued on page 14) 
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A Practical System tor Awarding 
Credits in Dramatics 


by BLANDFORD JENNINGS 
Thespian Sponsor, Clayton (Missouri) High School 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Jennings offers a practical 
way of determining and awarding credits for 
work in dramatics. Teachers and directors of 
dramatics, especially beginners, should find this 
contribution very helpful. We welcome similar 
suggestions and plans other directors have found 
workable. 


LAYTON HIGH SCHOOL, in 
Clayton, Missouri (a suburb of St. 
Louis) has a student body of about 

500. It has at present no formal courses 
in dramatics; its stage equipment is 
meager and antiquated (pending the con- 
struction, at some future date, of a little 
theatre as a part of the school plant) ; 
and it has that most distressing of all 
forms of stage—the combination basket- 
ball court-gymnasium-stage on which no 
scenery may ever remain for more than a 
few hours. Yet the Dramatic Guild, 
which engages in no high-pressure mem- 
bership drives, has about 80 active mem- 
bers who produce one full-length and 
seven or eight one-act plays each year, 
besides co-operating in the senior play and 
the operetta. While devices employed in 
one school might be of less value in others, 
it may be of interest to know some of the 
means by which these activities are fos- 
tered. 

A Clayton pupil who thinks he may 
find work in dramatics interesting may be- 
come a member of the Guild simply by 
payment of 25c to the treasurer. He is 
thereupon enrolled in the lowest rank of 
the Guild, as an apprentice. Up to the 
present time, no further fees or dues have 
been required of members, the work of 
the Guild being financed from the profits 
of the annual play. But, having thus 
easily become an apprentice, the new 
member cannot relapse into smug inac- 
tivity until it is time to have his picture 
taken for the annual. For, as an appren- 
tice, he has no vote in Guild affairs, is 
eligible to no office, and may not func- 
tion as a director or committee chairman 
in any production. Moreover, if at the 
end of the year he is still an apprentice, 
his membership automatically lapses, and 
he has to join all over again the following 
season. How, then, does he attain higher 
rank? 

The Guild employs a point system, 
which is tabulated below. It will be no- 
ticed that credit is given for technical 
work as well as for acting ; as a matter of 
fact, some of the highest ranking mem- 
bers of the Guild have never appeared be- 
hind the footlights, though their work has 
contributed essentially to the success of 
Guild productions. When the apprentice 
has earned three points of credit, he be- 
comes a journeyman, and is entitled to all 
privileges of Guild membership until he is 


graduated from the school. He may even 
become an officer of the Guild, though in 
practice this honor is usually conferred 
only on members who have earned nine or 
more credits, thereby becoming Masters. 
Since the requirement for the rank of 
Master is substantially higher than the 
constitutional requirement for member- 
ship in National Thespians, Masters are 
eligible to that honor. The Masters also 
constitute a sort of Steering Committee 
for the affairs of the Guild. 

Student initiative and responsibility are 
stressed in Guild activities. Only the an- 
nual three-act play is fully supervised by 
members of the faculty. The one-act 
plays produced at Guild meetings are nor- 
mally prepared entirely without adult as- 
sistance other than the moral support and 
encouragement of the faculty director. 
The plays are selected with the approval 
of the Steering Committee, who appoint a 
student director. This director issues a 
call for try-outs, appoints his own casting 
committee, supervises the try-outs, ap- 
points his technical staff and, with the 
help of his assistant director, rehearses and 
produces his play. Students who have 
had responsible positions in the annual 
play are given preference as student di- 
rectors. While the one-act plays thus pre- 
sented are not flawless, they have always 
been entirely adequate, and have been 
splendid demonstrations of what inter- 
ested students can do on their own initia- 
tive. 

Credits toward advanced ranking in 
the Guild are awarded as follows: For 
work in a three-act (or other full-length) 


play : 


I I noi Os gd OE as eo 6 
Major role (501 words or more)................. 6 
Minor role (500 words or less)................-- 3 
NE i nia a alod hint eli akewn saan eee deadde 4 
es sn check eeaede act ack neon 3 
Chairman of committee of production or 
EE ee ere ey ome 3 
Member of production or promotion staff......... 2 
For work in a one-act play : 
I Fe a a. «nn a hibtsa alte ead Daca dae a thise Riaamaina 3 
i GO: gs ovctin daa nak bet hed maveweéas da 2 
Major role (151 words or more)...........--eee8: 3 
Minor role (150 words or less)..............0+:. 1 
Chairman of committee of production staff........ 2 
SOs. CHEE STi a Cid cd cvdccces nse cunt atseAduwags 2 
Member of production staff..........cccceeeeeees 1 


In every case, the director is judge of 
the member’s eligibility for these awards. 





Do not try a dialect play without a 
great deal of study. Do not try even an 
English play in which provincial English 
is spoken without first being sure that 
your actors can handle the dialect. Many 
an amateur butler has broken the illusion 
with a ludicrous accent. Once the audi- 
ence has adopted a tolerant, smiling at- 
titude to your performance the play is lost. 

—Leslie Crump. 
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Hiawatha 


A Dramatic Project Using the Verse-Speaking Choir 


by RUSSELL B. ARCHER 
Director of Speech Activities, Little Falls Junior-Senior High School, Little Falls, N. Y. 


HE verse-speaking choir, in reading 

or in dramatics, is worth trying, even 

if the atternpt can only be made on a 
small scale. 

During the school year 1934-35, we 
tried some simple poetry in the public 
speaking classes. The groups seemed in- 
terested in this type of work, so we pre- 
pared “Boots” by Kipling, and “The 
Congo” by Lindsay for an assembly pro- 
gram and later for a public presentation. 

We discovered that the verse-speaking 
choir had real dramatic possibilities; so 
this past year, the dramatic class produced 
a version of Hiawatha adapted as a choric 
drama by Agnes Curran Hamm in “‘Selec- 
tions for Choral Speaking.” As this was 
the first attempt, we decided that we 
would not give the entire play as found 
in this volume, but only present the pro- 
logue, act one, act three, and the epilogue. 
Since it seemed advisable to use all mem- 
bers of the class, we had to adapt the 
stage directions to our needs. 


The first problem was to read the lines 
in class and select the characters who were 
to take the parts of Nokomis, Hiawatha, 
the Arrow Maker, and Minnehaha. The 
other members in the class were placed in 
the chorus. The two characters who were 
to play the part of Fever (Ahkosewin) 
and Famine (Bukadawin) were in the 
chorus for the prologue and first act and 
then changed costumes to act these parts 
in the third act. 


We decided to stage this production as 
simply as possible. The chorus was placed 
in a semi-circle on stage, right around an 
open fire. The wigwam, which was used 
in all scenes, was placed on stage left. 
Since the epilogue and the first act take 
place in the springtime, we used wood 
wings and a wood drop for the back- 
ground with lights full up. The third act 
and epilogue take place in the winter. We 
used a simplified setting of cyclorama cur- 
tains on the sides of the stage and blue 
drop in the background. The lights were 


off except blue foots and two baby spots 
on the tepee of Minnehaha. Thus, in 
these two scenes, the chorus was very dim- 
ly seen while the action of the main char- 
acters, by means of lighting, was brought 
to the foreground. 


As the chorus read the lines relating to 
the action of the characters, these actions 
were carried out in pantomine when pos- 
sible. During the time the main char- 
acters were speaking their lines, the chorus 
remained motionless. 


Each of the costumes for the play, with 
the exception of Hiawatha’s and the Ar- 
row Maker’s, was made by the girls in the 
dramatics class. By the use of beads and 
trinkets, these costumes were made very 
realistic. The costume of Fever was a red 
hood and cape ; of Famine, gray hood and 
cape; each covering the character from 
head to foot. 

To my mind, the verse-speaking choir 
arrangement has excellent dramatic pos- 
sibilities. There must be perfect timing 
between the individuals in the chorus and 
all the characters to have a smooth pro- 
duction. One voice can throw the en- 
tire chorus off. I believe that nowhere else 
can the problem of timing be taught so 
well as through choric-speaking. Then 
too, all types of interpretive emphasis can 
be taught much more easily and much 
more effectively by means of choric- 
speaking than by the individual method. 
The group can easily see that this is one 
of the real values which it is supposed to 
derive from dramatics. The only disad- 
vantage of such a production is the 
amount of time necessary for a finished 
production. It requires hours and hours 
of work for timing and interpretation. 

We presented this production first to 
the Mohawk Valley School Master’s As- 
sociation; second, to the parents on 
National Education Week; and third, as 
an assembly program. 

Hiawatha was received very enthu- 
siastically by each of these groups. The 








MIGNONETTE, staged by the Senior Class at Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, 


Kansas. 
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Directed by Miss Elizabeth Shepherd. 


students themselves were the most inter- 
ested and entertained group. This leads 
me to recommend this work to other dra- 
matic teachers. The students are our 
most severe critics, and when they like 
something new and different, it certainly 
must be worth while. 





Masks in Greasepaint 
(Continued from page 13) 


brown mascara to the eyelashes on the 
upper lids. 

Use the same color rouge on the lips as 
you do on the cheeks. Don’t apply too 
much; and men should apply it to the 
lower lip only. 

Most people when they make up, try to 
do it with the purpose of looking their 
best. That is natural, and correct. How- 
ever, women should be careful that they 
strive for natural beauty instead of arti- 
ficial beauty. 

Always, after having finished making up 
with a wet make-up, you should powder 
it off. This sets it and prevents smudging. 

Dry make-up is easier to apply, and 
takes much less time. In this you pre- 
pare the face with cold cream the same as 
for the former type. Then cover the face 
with a powder of the right tint. The eyes 
should be made up before this powder is 
applied; and after the powder has been 
used, apply dry rouge. The disadvantage 
of this make-up is that it rubs off easily, 
and that a person is more apt to per- 
spire through the make-up and cause 
streaking. 

After you have learned how to apply a 
make-up in the right manner you should 
practice for speed. Often a part calls for 
a complete change of make-up in a very 
few moments. This may sound almost im- 
possible to the beginner, but with sufficient 
practice the average make-up can be ap- 
plied in five minutes. But to do this a per- 
son must know very well the type of 
make-up being used. 

After conquering the straight type then 
the student should start to learn different 
characters. Reams could be written on 
character make-up, but unfortunately 
there isn’t room to do so in this article. 
However, there are a few laws which, if 
remembered, will save you a great deal of 
trouble. Don’t try to copy a make-up that 
you have seen on someone else. Use 
people whom you see in life as your 
models. Don’t overdo character make-ups. 
A suggestion is often much better. Above 
all, don’t be too literal. 

The hardest thing to do in make-up, 
and do well, is to apply lines and have 
them look natural. Most beginners use too 
much greasepaint, and apply lines too 
carelessly. They are also apt to put them 
in the wrong places. Always place the 
lines as nearly as possible where you have 
them on your own face, or think you will 
have them as you grow older. By twisting 
the facial muscles you can easily find 
where lines will appear as you mature. 
Don’t draw the lines too wide, and be sure 
to always blend them carefully. Hollows 
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are also very difficult to apply, and most 
beginners make the same mistake with 
these that they make with the lines. They 
use too much greasepaint, neglect to blend 
it properly, and often use too dark a color. 
Highlights are also important and should 
be applied with much care. 

Crepe hair is an important factor in 
every man’s make-up kit. It is fastened to 
the face by means of spirit gum. Crepe 
hair comes braided with twine, and con- 
sequently must be soaked in water and 
stretched until dry. Then it should be 
combed out and cut to the desired length. 
Fasten it to the face by the ends only, and 
directly to the skin—not over greasepaint. 
Also, you should start at the bottom and 
work up. After the spirit gum has dried 
securely, trim the crepe hair to desired 
shape with scissors. 

Nose putty should be used on the nose 
only, and not even then if it can be 
avoided. Always apply it directly to the 
skin which must be free of all cold cream 
and grease of any kind. It is best to apply 
the nose putty before doing anything else 
in the make-up. 

Don’t use a wig, when you can possibly 
avoid it. Generally your own hair can be 
dressed satisfactorily. Women will be able 
to use crepe hair advantageously in mak- 
ing pugs, and in generally getting the 
effect of long hair. Always be sure when 
using a wig, that it fits well, and that your 
own hair doesn’t show underneath. Spirit 
gum may be used around the edges to 
fasten the wig securely. 

I have tried, in a very brief manner, 
to tell you a little about the art of make- 
‘up. But like any other part of the theatre, 
ut takes more than a verbal explanation 
to make it clear. I find it an intensely 
interesting subject because, like acting, 
no two characters are exactly alike, and 
it is always interesting to find what great 
changes can be made on your face by a 
few deft strokes of the hand. It is not an 
easy art to master, but practically every- 
one can succeed if he remembers that its 
two greatest requisites are neatness and 
practice. 





Jessie Bonstelle 
(Continued from page 9) 


no producer would accept it because it 
was too sweet and clean. Finally William 
Brady read and accepted the play. Little 
Women became so popular that four com- 
panies were organized and one sent to 
England with Katherine Cornell as Jo. 
Early in her own dramatic career, Miss 
Bonstelle became a producer and man- 
ager, first in the East—in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, with Bertham Harrison; 
in Rochester, New York; and finally in 
Detroit where she established the Bon- 
stelle Playhouse. Believing that America 
was ready for the real civic theatre, owned 
and supported by the people, the citizens 
of Detroit, on July 1, 1928, completed a 
drive for two hundred thousand dollars, 
thus converting the Playhouse into the 
Detroit Civic Theater Foundation. 
Many of the younger actors and ac- 
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THE HUNDRETH TRICK, entered in the Eastern Kansas Forensic Contest by Liberty 
Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kansas. Directed by Miss Elizabeth Shepherd, sponsor 
for Troupe No. 157. 





tresses today freely acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to “Bonnie,” as Miss Winifred 
Lenihan of the New York Guild has writ- 
ten: “Miss Bonstelle’s stock company for 
years has been one of the finest schools 
for young actors. Her work seems to me 
the most worthwhile job in the theatre 
today.” 

How proud Miss Bonstelle must have 
been when she received her many tributes 
so well exemplified in the one from Ben 
Lyon: “I honestly feel that whatever 
success I have had I owe to Jessie Bon- 
stelle, who took the Lyon as a cub and 
with her lovable understanding and fine 
knowledge of the drama, taught him, with 
her other pupils, what he knows.” 

No amateur can cherish a more inspir- 
ing remark than that made by Miss Bon- 
stelle. “I have never been one of the pro- 
fessionals who sneer at amateur work. It 
does count.” Many a time the author has 
had the privilege to discuss with Jessie 
Bonstelle the problems of high school pro- 
ductions. 

A letter sent by Miss Bonstelle March 
19, 1928, to the writer of this article, who 
was then directing The Poor Nut, proves 
conclusively the sincerity of her state- 
ment: 3 


“Let me congratulate you. Your wise 
selection of The Poor Nut pleases me 
greatly, because aside from the fun and 
joyousness of the play, it teaches a very 
fine lesson. It was written by one of the 
sweetest souls I have ever known, young 
Elliot Nugent, who, as you know, played 
the leading role.” 

In the midst of her earnest struggle to 
carry on her work through the depression, 
Jessie Bonstelle went to her well-earned 
rest with her ideals imbedded in the hearts 
of her associates. 

When a leader passes, so do the fol- 
lowers, from the severe shock; but not 
for long if they are made of the real stuff. 
They gather again with renewed and in- 
spired strength carrying the ideals of the 
leader over the top to a successful finish. 

Speaking about Jessie Bonstelle, Helen 
Christine Bennett said : “Here is a fine ac- 
tress dedicated to the highest ideals of her 
art, endeared to the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands of American playgoers.” Let this 
host of friends band together, reorganize 
the Detroit Civic Theater Foundation, 
purchase the Playhouse, and reinstate the 
legitimate drama as a living memorial to 
the dearest actress, manager, and director 
of our time. 
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BIG HEARTED HERBERT, staged at Oswego (New York) High School, under the direction 


of Miss Gladys Steenbergh, sponsor for Troupe No. 118 
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SKYFODDER, presented by Troupe No. 186 of Ames (Iowa) Senior High School, under the 
direction of Mrs. Ferne Gaunt and Marguerite Root, student coach, Awarded first place in 
State Theatre Tournament at Drake University, 1935. 





Why Boys Should Study 
Dramatics 
(Continued from page 7) 


will enjoy having you around, and if you 
are to go into a profession which demands 
that you speak a great deal, it will help 
you to keep in the race. This is the day of 
stiff competition in every field. You need 
every asset. It is worth spending much 
time in learning how to act just in order 
to prepare to make a personal application 
for a job, because the day has come when 
it is necessary to make a personal inter- 
view to get ahead. The radio has stand- 
ardized speech so you cannot have a poor 
voice any more and not be unpleasantly 
conspicuous. You will improve in per- 
sonality and this will help you every place 
and especially in business. If you don’t 
believe me, read the many books on per- 
sonality development and especially Gar- 
diner’s “How to Get a Job”. Mr. Gardi- 
ner is the head of the Forstmann Woolen 
Company, not a dramatic school. The de- 
velopment of personality is becoming the 
first factor in education today. You will 
be more popular with the opposite sex, 
if that interests you, and it cannot help 
but do so some time. Most boys want to 
impress at least one girl. 

The motion picture industry is run by 
men. There is only one woman director in 
all Hollywood. Look through the list of 
plays. Usually the cast calls for more men 
than women. If there were not men 
enough to fill these roles, playwrights 
could not afford to write plays for so 
many men. In Shakespeare’s day, women 
were not allowed to act. Our college 
theatres today have more men than wom- 
en in charge of them. The theatre de- 
mands artists, lighting engineers, carpen- 
ters, all forms of technicians. Universities 
such as Yale, Carnegie Tech, Louisiana, 
Iowa, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Washington, Southern California, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Columbia, Oklahoma, and 
Utah spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on theatre buildings and equipment. 
They wouldn’t be able to do so if there 
wasn’t a demand. If only women wanted 
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this work, no university could afford to 
take this gamble. Men are more apt to 
have to need the work for their business 
or profession. Go to any movie and notice 
all the men in the picture playing small as 
well as long roles. Notice how their ages 
range from youth to real old age. These 
men are learning their living acting. 

It is wise to be versatile. Athletic activi- 
ties are excellent and absolutely essential 





Thespians From Troupe No. 226 
Win Prize for Outstanding 
Program of 1935-36 Season 


The annual prize of $2.00 for the best 
play program sent to the national office 
during the past year was awarded to 
Troupe No. 226 of Washington-Irving 
High School, Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
under the sponsorship of Miss Lillie Mae 
Bauer. The winning program, in the 
Thespian colors of blue and gold, was 
used for a program of one-act plays given 
in November. 

Other schools 


receiving 
included: 


recognition 


For the Cleverest Program: 


Smilin’ Through, Troupe No. 53, Wash- 
ington-Gardner High School, Albion, 
Mich. Miss Elaine Abbott, director. 


For the Most Artistic Program: 


Little Women, Troupe No. 163, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, High School. Mr. Charles 


Orr, director. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


The Closed Door, Troupe No. 277, Mrs. 
Helen Jo Goodwin, director. 

New Fires, Troupe No. 250. Miss Lotta 
June Miller, director. 

After Wimpole Street, Troupe No. 283, 
Mr. O. E. Sams, director. 

The Passing of the Third Floor Back, 
Troupe No. 58, Miss Hazel Shamleffer, 
director. 

Drama Night, Troupe No. 94, Miss Tekla 
Wanio, director. 

Brewster’s Millions, Troupe No. 146, 
Miss E. Louise Falkin, director. 

Moonshine and Honeysuckle, Troupe No. 
177, Mildred E. Murphy, director. 

Once in a Lifetime, Troupe No. 310, 
Miss Iris Haverstack, director. 

Rolling Home, Troupe No. 59, Miss 
Mary Miller, director, 





Please send us your i, programs for the year 




















but dramatic activities are also. This is 
shown by the progress these activities are 
making in all of our schools, and in our 
Adult Education Program both in the 
cities and the rural districts. If you look 
around you, you will find that in the main, 
the leaders in your school are active in} 
dramatics. It is so here. They are leaders 
because they are unafraid to tackle dra-} 
matics, for instance, and get out of this 
activity ,all of the many benefits it has to 
offer. 

Unless you already believe you are aj 
“sissy” you need never fear becoming one 
acting or doing any form of dramatic 
work. In fact, if I were you, I’d go out 
for dramatics to prove I had the neces- 
sary courage and also to prove I need not 
fear being called a “sissy”. 





Budgeting the Production 


(Continued from page 5) 


til we have a play which demands the 
same number of doors as this one? Better 
plan a plug for it. Material will come to 
$3.20 more. Then comes the door itself 
and the frame for it. The door will match 
the design of those already in stock. 
Wood, wall board, nails, hinges, door 
knobs—$6.00 more. With more lumber 
used in the door, it will cost a bit more} 
than we expected. But we shall not be 
content with a mere canvass door—the 
script said one must slam when the hero- 
ine exits. Now, a hank of lash line—we’ll 
get 100’ and use only 12’ of it. But that 
is not wasted, because for the next play 
we are going to make more flats and that 
expense for lash line will already have 
been taken out. 

Let us review our spending orgy. Ap- 
proximately $17.00 and what have we 
left? Only about three dollars for cart- 
age of furniture to and from the theater 
and for incidental expenses of the set and 
for replacements of material for the elec- 
trical staff. Can it be done on that? Well,| 
the stage manager must find some father 
who has a truck and is willing to be of 
assistance. Or perhaps sending the pretti- 
est girl to the furniture store and having 
her smile in her most beguiling manner 
will turn the trick. Otherwise—well, there 
is that $5.00 in the reserve fund to be 
drawn upon and we are saved. 

What have we to show for this plan- 
ning? A flat added to the growing collec- 
tion for other uses than the one for which 
it is originally intended, a door frame and 
a new door, a new plug to adapt the flat, 
a little supply of equipment to be filed on 
the stage manager’s stock lists and stored 
away for later use. What we have not 
noticed is that the staff has secured some 
practical experience in planning, buying, 
building, painting. These are some of the 
many things connected with play produc- 
tion on which estimates of value cannot 
be given—only recognition that they exist. 
Unless they are grasped and used to ad- 
vantage, we are missing the full import of 
the benefits to be derived from producing 
a play. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
ame BUSY DIRECTOR 


Epirep sy MARGARET L. MEYN 





Material appearing in this department is selected 
with the hope that it proves helpful to the busy 
director of dramatics. The editor will welcome 
short contributions of a practical nature concern- 
ing problems of acting, staging, and directing. 
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Getting Inside One’s Part 


T the outset, it is 
necessary to study 
the character for light 
on the words and not 
the words for light on 
the character. This is 


the basis of the play 
which gives the actor 
an opportunity to “get 
inside the part he is 
portraying.” For ex- 
ample, let us dissolve 
the well-known character of Shylock into 
his component parts. Four steps may be 
used in this application: first, character 
is revealed by the lines; second, become 
Shylock ; third, think of Shylock in terms 
of Wall Street; fourth, associate the new 
self with the play as a whole. This for- 
mula may be applied to both modern and 
classical plays with effective results. 

After this study has been revealed, the 
actor’s real work begins. Careful analysis 
should be made of the man the actor’s 
playing until the man, pure and simple, 
stands before him. It is a common mis- 
take to learn the words of the character 
before we know why he speaks them and 
why he would not speak others. So a 
general notion of the entire play is nec- 
essary before the study of an individual 
role. Sometimes directors err in giving 
parts to an actor in such a way that the 
actor can’t tell whether he is supposed to 
be a taxicab driver or a clergyman. AIl- 
ways keep in mind that the man, the 
character, should come first, then his 
thoughts, and finally his words. The 
words are the last thing to be discovered 
as they are the roof of the structure being 
built and the solid foundation and the 
walls should come first. 

Thus in building up character por- 
trayal, first get a clear and firm knowl- 
edge of the man and make his thoughts 
your own... Likewise, if the words are to 
be learned intelligently, the thought that 
generates them must be known. In order 
to know the thought that generates them, 
the character of the person who generates 
the thoughts must be clear. Take the 
character into your mental laboratory, 
analyze it and dissolve it into its com- 
ponent parts as was suggested in the case 
of the character Shylock. 

Now in attacking the character, there 
are four important steps to be observed: 
first, from a study of the lines themselves, 
we get the primaries of the nature of Shy- 
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| lock in hand. We find him the kind of 


man with whom certain considerations 
will always come first; second, get inside 
of Shylock to become that character. In 
doing so, fix in your mind the evil quali- 
ties of your own nature and lock up and 
forget the good qualities; third, forget 
the man we are studying is a character 
in the play. Get him out of the world 
of fiction and into the real world about 
us. Give this second self a new name. 
Call yourself “Stingy” Smith, the tightest 
man in town. Then get the gist of the 
conversation in which Shylock takes part. 
Practice thinking, walking and gesticu- 
lating and smiling and shrugging as such 
a man would; fourth, get back into the 
atmosphere of the play. Associate this 
new self with the time and place and the 
other people imagined by the dramatist. 
If these suggestions are carefully followed 
and applied to various roles, whether 
male or female, definite effects will be se- 
cured toward successful character inter- 
pretation. 

Fundamentally speaking, characteriza- 
tion is two-fold: there is the character as 
he appears, his movements, gestures, qual- 
ities of voice, the clothes he wears, and 
all those external qualities and attributes 
which are an integral part of his person- 
ality. Since there are also the mental and 
emotional qualities of the character, the 
habits of mind, the heart, “the senti- 
ments,” the whole inner nature make up 
what and how he thinks, of what and 
how he feels. So the actor has a double 
problem. He has the task of creating 
both the external and internal character. 
In approaching the actual problem of 
character creation, we find that when the 
actor knows the play and realizes what 
it is about and what is to be done with it, 
his first task is the complete comprehen- 
sion of the character he is to portray. 
Good, hard mental effort precedes emo- 
tional expression and inspiration. After 
his mental work has been well done, then 
perhaps he will have the glean of inspira- 
tion, then will his emotion expression be 
sound and effective. He must understand 
what this character is, which he is going 
to reveal to his audience through his own 
person and personality. He can’t inter- 
pret life if he knows nothing about life. 

If these factors are all taken into con- 
sideration, “getting inside the part” will 
not only be enlightened but an interesting 
problem study mastered in different plays, 
resulting in a satisfactory performance of 
characterization. 








Marie Ebner Wins Prize 


Miss Marie Ebner, a member of Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 94, of York Community 
High School, Elmhurst, Illinois, was 
awarded first place with her play, Puppet 
Love, in a contest sponsored by the 
Bishop-Lee School, Boston, Mass. The 
prize entitled Miss Ebner to a free vaca- 
tion equivalent to $300 at The Berkshire 
Theatre Workshop, Malden Bridge, N. Y. 
The details of this contest were announced 
in last spring’s issues of THE HIGH 
SCHOOL THESPIAN. 
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MOVIES 
We Have Seen 


SCREEN NEWS 


* Poor—don’t throw your money away. 

** Average—if you don’t have much, miss it. 
*** Cood—it is worth the admission fee. 
#*#* Excellent—borrow money if necessary. 











*** Green Pastures. Although this film 
made its appearance late in July, and it has 
probably been shown in the majority of the- 
atres by now, a few words about it are not out 
of place here. Green Pastures is, of course, 
based upon the play of the same name with 
which Marc Connelly won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1929. Of particular significance to high 
schools is the fact that the screen version fol- 
lows, almost word for word, that of the stage 
play. This is an excellent film in many re- 
spects, but in our humble opinion it lacks the 
freshness and sincerity of the stage production. 
The acting seems to us weak and unconvincing. 
In spite of these comments, however, we recom- 
mend Green Pastures. You will like this hum- 
ble and reverent conception of the story of 
Genesis as seen through the eyes of the negroes 
of the bayou district of Mississippi. 


*** Mary of Scotland. A film based upon 
Maxwell Anderson’s play of the same name 
with Katharine Hepburn as Queen Mary and 
Fredric March as the Earl of Bothwell. While 
the film does follow to a certain extent the 
plot of the stage play, Maxwell Anderson’s 
blank verse, which attracted so much attention 
when the play appeared on Broadway, is com- 
pletely eliminated in the Hollywood version. 
In typical movie fashion, several new scenes 
have been added to the film, among them the 
execution of Queen Mary. Katharine Hepburn 
is too much herself to make her role stand out. 
Fredric March does very well, however, and 
so do the other characters which are generally 
well cast. High school students will do well 
to read their history books before seeing this 

lm. 


*White Fang. A film based upon Jack Lon- 
don’s novel of the same name. Michael Wha- 
len and Jean Muir in the leading roles. A 
typical story of the Klondike days in Alaska. 
A young man goes to Alaska to claim the gold 
mine left by his uncle. He starts on the dan- 
gerous journey with Gordon Scott as the guide. 
The young man commits suicide, Scott takes 
the mine over, but when the young man’s sis- 
ter comes after her brother, she meets and falls 
in love with Scott. As usual, all ends well. An 
inconsequential picture distinguished by poor 
acting. London has surely turned over in his 
grave. 


**The Last of the Mohicans. James Feni- 
more Cooper would have a most difficult time 
recognizing his own story. A hodge-podge of 
Indian yells, tomahawking, and poor acting. 


*** The Road to Glory. The futility and 
relentlessness of war are again forcibly brought 
to our attention in this highly commendable 
film. Set against the background of World 
War days in France of 1916, Warner Baxter, 
Frederic March, and Lionel Barrymore play the 
roles of French soldiers caught in the grip of 
warfare. June Lang does splendidly in the 
role of the nurse. This picture has all the 
requirements of an excellent film, but its fail- 
ure to work up to a strong climax keeps us 
from awarding it four stars. High school stu- 
dents will find in this film a timely argument 
in favor of world Peace, especially in these days 
of daily war scares from Europe and Asia. 





Forthcoming pictures which should be of 
interest to high school students are: The Pris- 
oner of <enda, Three Comrades (by Remar- 
que who wrote, All Quiet on the Western 
Front), The Good Earth, Pride and Prejudice, 
and the operetta, Maytime. 
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~The Ambling Thespian 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at California State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








UMMER vacation is 


over and again we 
face a new year of fresh 
ventures. The Thespian 
magazine was sO suc- 
cessful in its new ven- 
ture last year, that I 
am sure we can forge 
ahead with even more 
rapid strides this sea- 
son. With the cooper- 
ation in every detail of 
directors, active mem- 
bers and alumni, we can establish our 
magazine and organization on the solid 
rock and real worth in the wide field of 
educational dramatics. 

% * ¥ 


Does Appearance Count? 





Mr. BLANK 


Professor William Oliver Stevens, Head- 
master of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, has seen the need for 
books on etiquette for young men and has 
written two such excellent works. They 
are “The Correct Thing” and “The Right 
Thing— How To Be Decent Though 
Modern.” Both are $1.50—a very mod- 
erate price for such splendid books of good 
sound advice. Both are published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. Professor 
Stevens very graciously has permitted me 
to quote from “The Correct Thing.” On 
pages 5 and 6 of the chapter on appear- 
ance and dress he says, “The impression 
one makes upon others is dependent very 
largely upon one’s appearance, especially 
that important first impression. While we 
cannot all be six-footer Apollos, we can 
make the most of our physical equipment 
by taking thought as to how we look. 
Therefore, make your appearance an 
asset, not a liability. Stand straight. Pull 
up your diaphragm (Army sergeants have 
a phrase for this more expressive than 
polite.) Keep the back of your neck 
against your collar. An erect carriage adds 
inches to your apparent height. Too many 
fellows slouch over the campus, looking as 
if they had just been whipped. Test your 
bearing once in a while by backing up 
against a wall and finding out for your- 
self if your shoulders and the back of your 
head are both touching the wall.” 

% % % 


My Play Choice for This Issue 


The Royal Family—George S. Kaufman and Edna 
Ferber—Samuel French—Royalty $35, reduced from $50 
for Thespians. 


I confess that I debated choosing this 
play which has so much excellent action 
and has a large cast, factors in its favor 
for high school production. I feel that 
there are too many difficult characteriza- 
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tions in it. I feel that it needs a large 
stage although I saw it very successfully 
staged on a small stage this past summer. 
I have seen the movie version, have seen 
an amateur group do it and have seen a 
summer professional stock company do it 
the past summer. After all this watch- 
ing of this play and liking it each time, I 
decided it was a good acting exercise for 
high school groups. It has been done in 
high schools but how successfully I could 
not say. I do know that Mr. Towers who 
directed the Farragut Players in it has di- 
rected it in the Lawrenceville School and 
vouches for it as a high school play. Its 
high color because of its constant action 
and its amusing satirizing of a famous 
theatrical family prove to be good fare 
for audiences. 
* * * 
Berea College, Kentucky and 
Camp McCoy, Wisconsin 


Dr. James Watt Raine, of Berea Col- 
lege, in his excellent article on dramatics 
in the Quarterly fFournal of Speech for 
April, 1935, says that one of the most 
important objectives of the study of 
dramatics is to learn to observe. In line 
with this idea, I mention the following 
incidents. This last summer, I met a 
former student of mine who is now a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the Reserve Officers’ 
Corps. He menioned two army camp 
incidents which made me think. He told 
of the regulation in the placing of the 
shoes of the soldiers and officers at night. 
The order was given to place the shoes 
with the toes pointed out. The order was 
to be strictly obeyed. On the surface, rhe 
order seemed absurd, but my friend ex- 
plained that training in observation was 
essential in the army so that this means 
was used to teach it. The very detail of 
the order gave it the needed value. In 
warfare, detail is all important because 
warfare is made up of millions of tiny 
details. Each man becomes a minuie de- 
tail making up the powerful whole. 

Along this same line, he mentioned an- 
other incident. He called it the “psy- 
chological hike.” Again the officer ir 
command wanted to teach observation by 
the indirect route and also keep his off- 
cers in good humor, thereby becoming an 
artist at diplomacy. This particular com- 
mander wanted his men to press their 
pants for an inspection of an officer 
higher up. Instead of giving a direct 
order, the officer took his men on a hike 
which was part of the regular routine. 
When the hike was over, to even dare in- 
spection, everyone was forced to press his 
pants because of the hard usage each pair 
had received. 


Valuable lessons are learned by the 
above small incidents. To get along with 
people we must observe them carefully 
and especially the small details. When we 
learn their likes and dislikes and treat 
them accordingly with care, we have 
learned tact, a very valuable trait. On a 
job, if we observe the little things, we 
learn to improve our job, get promoted 
and get rewarded accordingly. 

Since a finished production of a play is 
the composite of innumerable details, any 
job connected with the theatre is an ex- 
cellent training ground for observing small 
details. 


Diplomacy or tact is an art. Learn it 
before you regret that you didn’t. Wrong 
habits are hard to break. Co-operation 
while working on a theatrical production 
is a good starting place. 


* % + 
Pasadena, California 


The Drama Festivals held at the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse these last two 
summers have taken their place among 
the world’s greatest. Malvern in England, 
Moscow in Russia, and Salzburg in Austria 
have their equal in the United States. The 
Festival of 1935 in Pasadena was the first 
to produce the chronicle plays in chrono- 
logical order and all of them in a short 
period of time and during the same sum- 


mer season. 
% * % 


Genuine Artists of the Theatre 


While with the Farragut Players at Rye 
Beach, New Hampshire this past summer, 
I had the honor and pleasure to be asso- 
ciated with the distinguished actress, 
Beatrice Terry and the famous playwright, 
Doty Hobart. The association proved to 
be an inspiration because these great art- 
ists are so sincere. They are not “arty.” 
They have accomplished things in the 
theatre and did not need to impress peo- 
ple with their success. Their kindness, sin- 
cerity and democratic spirit were indeed 
a true inspiration. I felt that this associ- 
ation brought home to me a message 
which I wish to pass on to you who read 
this and that is, that if one really does ac- 
complish something worth while, he need 
not bluff or make an attempt to impress, 
but lets his accomplishments act as his 
silent messenger. 


%* %* %* 
My Book Choice for This Issue 


I had no trouble deciding to recom- 


mend Elementary Principles of Acting by 


Edward and Alice Mackay and published 
by Samuel French for $2.00. It is based 
on F. F. Mackay’s The Art of Acting and 
Samuel French announces that this 
book was the classic of its time. I am 
sure it must have been because the 
present version deserves very high praise 
for its clarity, simplicity, interest and con- 
crete practicality. It is an excellent text 
for acting classes or certainly an excellent 
reference. Every director and high school 
actor should know it. 
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HERE AND THERE 





Two spring productions of the recently 
organized Troupe No. 38 of Kenmore 
High School, Akron, Ohio, were The 
Restless Fewell and Shirt Sleeves. Mr. C. 
W. Heintz is sponsor and director of dra- 
matics. Troupe No. 38 has been broad- 
casting a series of radio programs from a 
local station. 

* * %* 

A program of three one-act plays in- 
cluding The Terrible Meek, Via the Air- 
shaft, and The Red Lamp was given this 
spring by Troupe No. 215 of Stambaugh 
(Mich.) High School, under the direction 
of Miss Helen Dunham. 


* *% ¥ 


Miss Mary Miller, director of dramatics 
and Troupe sponsor at Danville (Illinois) 
High School, recommends Rolling Home 
as an ideal senior class play. She also 
recommends Gypsy Trail as a good play 
for a two-cast experiment. A review of 
the former appears on page 31. 

* * * 


Miss Dorothy Stone White, Thespian 
sponsor at Morgantown (West Virginia) 
High School, will have an additional class 
in dramatics this year as a result of wider 
interest in dramatics among pupils of this 
school. 

* * * 

Several Thespian Troupes have 
written the national office for permis- 
sion to name their clubs after names 
of distinguished people of the theatre 
or screen. For example, Troupe No. 
165 now designates itself as “The 
Edwin Booth Troupe (No. 165) of 
Eveleth (Minn.) Senior High School.” 
Troupes which adopt new names 
should designate themselves as such 
on all their play programs. 

% * * 


Mrs. Clem Krider, Thespian sponsor 
for Troupe No. 198 of Grove High School, 
Paris, Tennessee, conducted a five weeks’ 
course in speech and drama this summer 
at the Ruby Cloys Krider Studio of Speech 
and Drama. The Studio, which is di- 
rected by Mrs. Krider, offered courses in 
Vocal Interpretation, Bodily Action, Pan- 
tomimic Interpretation, Stage Direction, 
Acting, Make-Up ,and Voice and Speech. 
Miss Hylda Garner, speech instructor in 
the Gary, Indiana, school system, offered 
a course in Children’s Dramatics. The 
Studio is located in Paris, Tennessee. 

* * * 


The tentative production schedule this 
year for Troupe No. 106 of Champaign 
(Ill.) High School includes: Death Takes 
a Holiday, The Comedy of Errors, Your 
Uncle Dudley, and The Bishop Misbe- 
haves. Other schools might well follow 
this example in their selection of worth 
while royalty plays. Miss Marian Stuart 
will direct these productions. 
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HEART TROUBLE, produced as the All-School Play at Burley (Idaho) High School. Directed 
by Mr. Alvin Kempton, sponsor Troupe No. 111. 





Growing Pains, One Mad Night, and 
The Eve in Evelyn were staged by Miss 
Mary E. Fitts, Thespian sponsor, at Cairo, 
(Illinois) High School this past season. 

* % x% 


The honor of producing the new play, 
Remember the Day, for the first time by 
an amateur group goes to the Thespians 
of South High School, Lima, Ohio. The 
play was successfully staged with a large 
cast on April 2 under the direction of Miss 
Thelma Glassford and Miss_ Frances 
Bowyer. 

* * % 

A new interest in dramatics has de- 
veloped at Sheffield (Alabama) High 
School, under the direction of Mrs. L. E. 
Creel, Thespian Troupe sponsor. 

%* * * 


Guess Again was successfully presented 
this spring by the senior class of the Sno- 
qualmie (Wash.) High School, under the 
direction of Miss Frances Larkin and Mr. 


J. S. Shusman. 


* * * 


The two Alumni Thespian groups from 
the H. B. Plant High School, Troupe No. 
321, and the Hillsborough High School, 
Troupe No. 147, both of Tampa, Florida, 
plan to organize this fall a joint Alumni 
Troupe to foster closer relationships in 
dramatics between the two schools. Plans 
have already been made and approved 
whereby in the future all ‘Thespian mem- 
bers of either schools will be admitted to 
all plays given by the two schools upon 
presentation of their gold certification 
cards. These plans are worthy of being 
copied by other Troupes. 











November-December Issue 


Our limited number of pages has not 
made it possible for us to include in this 
issue all the many interesting pictures and 
reports submitted by our Thespian 
Troupes during the summer. If your con- 
tributions do not appear in this number, 
please do not feel that we are ignoring 
them. We hope to publish the majority 
of them, especially the reports, in our 
November-December issue. 























Among Our Directors 


Mr. Earl W. Blank, Thespian National 
Director, was a staff member of The Far- 
ragut Playhouse, Rye Beach, New Hamp- 
shire, this summer. Mr. Blank has just 
accepted a teaching position at California 
(Pa.) State Teacher’s College. For several 
years he has been head of the Speech and 
Drama Department at Eleventh ( Minn.) 
Senior High School and Junior College. 

* * * 


Miss Dorothy M. Crane, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 122 of Newport News High 
School, Virginia, and Thespian regional 
director for that state, spent the summer 
at the Farragut Playhouse, Rye Beach, 
New Hampshire. Miss Crane served as a 
member of the teaching staff. 

x x % 

Mr. Eugene R. Wood, director of 
dramatics and Thespian sponsor at Web- 
ster Groves High School, Missouri, spent 
the summer in California. 

% % 

Miss Mildred Wright, Thespian sponsor 
for Troupe No. 34 of Fairview High 
School, West Virginia, attended a nine 
weeks’ school session this summer at Fair- 
mont State Teachers College. 

* % * 

Mr. Harry T. Leeper, our review editor 
for new books and plays, attended school 
at Northwestern University this summer. 

% * * 

Miss Margaret L. Meyn, last year’s 
sponsor at Postville (Iowa) High School 
and Iowa Regional Director, attended the 
University of Iowa this past summer. Mrs. 
Meyn continued her work on her Master’s 
degree in Speech. 

% * * 

Mrs. Helen Jo Goodwin, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 277 at Drumright, Oklahoma, 
and Thespian Regional Director for that 
state, attended the School of Speech of 
the University of Southern California ‘this 
past summer. 





THE powder should always be lighter 
than the foundation in a character make- 
up so that the highlights will not be de- 
stroyed. 
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DRAMATICS 


AMONG COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


This department is included for the purpose of furnishing high school directors and students 
with news regarding the most significant events occurring in dramatics among colleges and uni- 


versities. 


News for this department is furnished by Alpha Psi Omega, a national dramatic honorary col- 


legiate fraternity, and Delta Psi Omega, a national honorary drama society for Junior Colleges. 





Lemar College Gets New Stage 


The object of the Lemar College Cur- 
tain Club of Beaumont, Texas, has always 
been to be as professional in ideals and 
quality of work as a college amateur 
group could be. With this object always 
in view, the work of the Curtain Club 
has progressed steadily from a small extra- 
curricular club in 1927 to the large fully 
accredited play production class of the 
present time. The present year promises 
to be a gala year in the history of the Cur- 
tain Club, for Lemar will soon be the 
possessor of a beautiful new building with 
a well-equipped auditorium and stage. To 
one side of the stage will be a large work- 
shop in which the scenery will be made. 
To the other side will be nine dressing 
rooms for the young actors and actresses. 
The stage will be equipped with the most 
modern lighting equipment available. 


Eurythmics, fencing, costume design- 
ing, and make-up will be taught in the 
new classrooms under the supervision of 
Miss Irene E. Arnett, the director. 


Mrs. F. W. Fonville, who received her 
M. A. degree from North Carolina Uni- 
versity and is doing further graduate work 
at the University of Iowa, will teach 
speech work in coordination with the dra- 
matic department. There is to be a new 
voice-recording machine to be used in 


corrective speech work. The new building 
will also contain a lovely Green Room 
in which the social functions of the Cur- 
tain Club will be held. 


The work for this year is planned in 
such a way that there will be plays run- 
ning all the time. The play production 
class will give a series of one-act plays 
directed by student directors. The Cur- 
tain Club has planned a heavy season of 
three-act plays also. Among the plays that 
will be presented are Moor Born by Toth- 
eroh and Kiss For Cinderella by Barrie. 


Major productions for the past year in- 
cluded: Three Cornered Moon, The 
Double Door, The Brat, and The Royal 
Family which was staged in April. The 
class in play production produced several 
one-act plays including: The Cheer 
Leader, War Brides, The Rehearsal, My 
Lady Dreams, Lady Luck, and Theme 
Song For the Married. Several of the 
school plays were taken on tour to neigh- 
boring cities. 

* * % 


Huntingdon College of Montgomery, 
Alabama, was host last spring for the 
Eighth Annual High School Dramatic 
Tournament. Although seven schools 
registered for this event, only five parti- 
cipated, the other casts being out because 
of illness. Ensley High School of Birm- 


ingham, under the direction of Miss Flor- 
ence Pass, carried off both awards: the 
loving cup for the best directed play, The 
Nursery Maid of Heaven, and the schol- 
arship to Miss Carolyn Baker for the out- 
standing performance as Benvenuta in 
the winning play. Miss Pass is Thespian 


Regional Director for Alabama and spon- | 


sors Troupe No. 258. Other plays pre- 
sented in the tournament were: The Veil 


Lifts, Suppressed Desires, Bargains, and } 


Aria Da Capo. States represented were 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. 


* * ¥ 


Ceiling Kero, the recent successful New } 


York stage play by Frank Wead, was pro- 
duced as the 107th production at the Los 
Angeles Junior College, on May 28, 29, 
and 30. Mr. Harold Turney, chairman of 
the drama department, staged the play. 
As the 108th production, Jerry Blunt 
staged The Trojan Women by Euripides, 
during the first week in June. The latter 
was the last presentation of the seventh 
season for this college. 


* Z ~ 


A play by Norma Gooden Ostby, di- 
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rector of dramatics at Concordia College, 


Moorhead, Minnesota, was selected for 
the finals of the Original Folk Drama 
Tournament held at Cape Girardeau 
State Teachers College, Missouri, in April. 


* * *# 


On June 5 and 6, Linfield College of 
McMinnville, Oregon, presented a stream- 


lined version of Shakespeare’s As You | 


Like It. Three other plays produced at 
this college this past season were: Little 
Shot, Peace on Earth, and Big Hearted 
Herbert. 
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BUFFALO DANCE 


An important ceremony in the drama of the Indians of the Southwest. 


(Cut by courtesy of New Mexico State Magazine and Dr. Lester Raines.) 
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STREETS OF NEW YORK, produced at Lewiston State Normal School, 
under the direction of Miss Carolyn Silverthorne. 


and The Roman- 
tic Young Lady. 

These _ plays 
were all given un- 
der the direction 
of Nelly Mend- 
ham. 


% *% * 


The year’s ac- 
tivities at Grand 
Junction State 
College, Grand 
Junction, Colo., 
included, in addi- 
tion to the one- 
act work, an op- 





Doane Players of Doane College, Crete, 
Nebraska, closed a most successful year in 
dramatics with a performance during 
commencement week of Pillars of Society 
by Ibsen. 


The Crete Alumni and active members 
of Alpha Psi Omega Dramatic Fraternity, 
about a dozen in number, are planning to 
start a community theater in Crete and 
continue the work they began this spring. 
Arlington Brugh, better known as Taylor 
of the MGM Studios, Holly- 


eretta by Charles 
Wakefield Cad- 
man, Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound, and 
a puppet show of such originality that it 
ran for several weeks after school had 
officially closed. 


This spring the first annual Western 
Dramatic Conference was held, to which 
dramatic coaches from high schooils in 
forty surrounding communities were in- 
vited to discuss drama and to see the com- 
mencement play Outward Bound, which 
was the most successful production in the 


and Prejudice was chosen for the Com- 
mencement Play. 


% *% * 


Two children’s plays were given this 
past year by the Blackfriars of State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
for the children of the Riverview Train- 
ing School. The splendid production of 
these plays attracted the attention of dra- 
matic instructors of the city schools of St. 
Cloud, as well as college student directors, 
as outstanding in this type of plays. Why 
the Chimes Rang was one of the plays 
given. 

% x % 


A new program in play casting was 
initiated this past season at State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
Instead of having four class plays as had 
been the custom, the college decided to 
sponsor four plays for which all students 
were eligible. This resulted in a very suc- 
cessful dramatic season, as more difficult 
and more elaborte plays could be at- 
tempted. Hedda Gabler, Growing Pains, 
Tolanthe, and As You Like It were pre- 
sented to a very appreciative audience 
which acclaimed each play as one of the 
best ever given at Slippery Rock. Incle- 
ment weather prevented the 





wood, Calif., is a former mem- 
ber of the Doane Players and 
a member of Alpha Psi 
Omega. He was born in Filly, 
Nebraska and attended Doane 
College two years. 

* * % 


The last, and by far the 
most important, production of 
the year for the Ursinus Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Pa., was 
Philip Barry’s Holiday, pre- 
sented on May 9, 1936. Two 
other plays presented during 
the year were A Bill of Di- 
vorcement by Clemence Dane, 
and The Late Christopher 


Scene from 





Seymour at Sacramento (Calif.) Junior College. 


Dryden’s ALL FOR LOVE, given by Mr. John 


last play named to be staged 
on the campus under moon- 
light as was originally plan- 
ned. Appropriate scenery for 
all the plays was made in the 
college workshop. 


* * * 


A major activity this year 
of the chapter of Alpha Psi 
Omega at Baylor College for 
Women, Belton, Texas, will be 
the sponsorship of a play- 
writing contest limited to one- 
act plays for women casts. 
Miss Cynthia Sory of this col- 
lege writes: “We have a dou- 


Laurence 





Bean. The production of Holi- 

day was also given in Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, on May 16th, being the first 
Curtain Club Play in eight or ten years to 
be given off the Ursinus College campus. 
The “tour” was a success both financially 
and dramatically. The club is encouraged 
and will take another play on tour in the 
near future. 

* * % 


Greenbrier College of Lewisburg, West 
Virginia, presented the following plays 
during the past year: Barrie’s Quality 
Street, It’s Unbelievable, Papa fuan and 
A Hundred Years Old. These produc- 
tions were under the direction of Muriel 
Ratcliff Bartholomew. 


% *% * 


The dramatic organization of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, (Southern Branch) pre- 
sented the following plays this past sea- 
son: The Torchbearers, by G. Kelly ; Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room, Cricket on the 
Hearth, The Nursery Maid of Heaven, 
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history of the dramatic group, the Col- 
lege Playmakers. Plans to make the con- 
ference one of the most important events 
of the college year are being made. 


* *% * 2 


The first production this past year at 
Keuka College, 


ble motive in this, I will con- 
fess. First, we want to stir up a little in- 
terest in the one-act play for the all- 
women cast—there are far too few good 
plays for women available. Second, we 
want to take a definite constructive part 
in the activities of the fraternity as a 
whole.” 





Keuka Park, 
New York, was 
Martha-by-the- 

Day. Later in 
the season, the 
Keuka College 
Dramatic Club 
again entertained 
the Ithaca Col- 
lege Players who 
presented Char- 
les Devine’s new 
play, S tran g érs x 4 " if 
at Home. Jane a pan¥ 

Austen’s quaint 
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GRANITE, by Clemence Dane. Staged by Prof. Bert Hansen at Montana 


State College. 
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BEST THESPIANS 
Honor Roll 


* * 


Thespians whose names are listed below have been 
awarded special recognition for their superior work, 
loyalty, promptness, and cooperation in the interest 
of high school dramatics. They have been selected 
as the most valuable Thespians of their troupes for 
the past school year. 


Mr. Roy Kerr, Troupe No. 272, Hibbing 
(Minn.) High Schocl, Hibbing, Minn. 
Miss Edna Earle Proctor, Troupe No. 82, 

Etowah (Tenn.) High School. 

Mr. Jack Stewart, Troupe No. 82, Etowah 
(Tenn.) High School. 

Mr. Edwin Boniske, Troupe No. 130, Semi- 
nole High School, Sanford, Fla. 

Mr. Paul Sheer, Troupe No. 127, Salem 
(N. J.) High School. 

Mr. Thomas Bundy, Troupe No. 180, Tus- 
cola (Ill.) High School. 

Mr. Edward Jasper, Troupe No. 286, West- 
ern Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss La Don York, Troupe No. 277, Drum- 
wright (Okla.) High School. 

Mr. John Howard Miller, Troupe No. 56, 
Attica (Ind.) High School. 

Mr. Richard Nordguist, Troupe No. 163, 
Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Mr. James Seymore, Troupe No. 122, New- 

port News (Va.) High School. 

Mr. Walter Leigh, Troupe No. 122, New- 
port News (Va.) High School. 

Mr. Carter Butler, Troupe No. 210, Topeka 
(Kan.) High School. 

Miss Martha Rambo, Troupe No. 78, Cen- 
tral High School, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Mr. Daniel Scott, Troupe No. 26, Larned 
(Kan.) High School. 

Mr. Eldred Breedlove, Troupe No. 302, 
Madison (S. Dak.) High School. 

Miss Mary Elinor Sheldon, Troupe No. 302, 
Madison (S. Dak.) High School. 

Miss Kathryn Klager, Troupe No. 73, Man- 
istee (Mich.) High School. 

Miss Betty Granneman, Troupe No. 128, 
Pontiac (Ill.) Township High School. 

Mr. Jack Erwin, Troupe No. 128, Pontiac 
Township High School, Pontiac, IIl. 

Mr. Herbert McCoy, Troupe No. 53, Wash- 
ington-Gardner High School, Albion, Mich. 

Miss Louise Kirby, Troupe No. 206, Elk- 
horn High School, Switchback, W. Va. 

Mr. John A. Ward, Troupe No. 254, 
B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss Dorothy Long. Troupe No. 185, Austin 
High School, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Jessie Silver, Troupe No. 19, Fleming- 
ton (W. Va.) High School. 

Miss Margaret Villers, 
Weston (W. Va.) High School. 

Mr. Ray Goodwin, Troupe No. 99, Weston 
(W. Va.) High School. 

Mr. Winthrop Brown, Troupe No. 
Morristown (N. J.) High School. 
Miss Ruth Haertel, Troupe No. 261, Fair- 
mont (Minn.) High School, Fairmont, 

Minnesota. 

Miss Reva Leslie, Troupe No. 262, Picher 
(Okla.) High School, Picher, Okla. 

Mr. Arnold Woodall, Troupe No. 262, Picher 
(Okla.) High School, Picher, Okla. 

Miss Jean Wren, Troupe No. 100, Bellefon- 
taine (Ohio) High School. 

Mr. Russell Gilmore, Jr., Troupe No. 91, 
Isaac C. Elston High School, - Michigan 
City, Ind. 

Mr. Lee Schneider, Troupe No. 91, Isaac C. 
Elston High School, Michigan City, Ind. 

Mr. Robert Hille, Troupe No. 191, Webster 
Groves (Mo.) High School. 

Mr. Wendell Lalime, Troupe No. 107, New- 
port (Vt.) High School. 

Mr. Harold Lisbeth, Troupe No. 241, War- 
ren Township High School, Gurnee, IIl. 
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Year’s Outstanding Achievements 
Close with Forty-Five Active 
Thespians at Websters 
Grove, Mo. 


In January of 1932, the first group of eager 
young actors and actresses formed Troupe 191 
of Webster Groves High Schocl. There were 
just fourteen charter members. But the troupe 
grew. Last year the membership was increased 
by ninety-eight. At the first two initiations of 
this year seventeen and then ten more students 
were taken into the troupe. With the final ini- 
tiation of 1936, twelve new dramatic students 
became Thespians, and the school year closed 
with a total of forty-five active members. 

“Action” is the by-word of this ambitious 
troupe. They started the season by producing 
Phillip Barry’s The Youngest. This was a 
delightful sophisticated comedy which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the audiences at four 
performances. Two complete casts were chosen 
in order to give more dramatic students a 
chance to act. Each cast participated in two 
performances. Included in the attractions of 
this play were the scenery and lighting effects 
which were exceptionally well done. 

The Thespians next undertook a more seri- 
ous and difficult play. Spread Eagle, which had 
an anti-war theme, was successfully produced 
and brought forth such exclamations as “Dy- 
namic!” “Powerful!” and “Wonderful acting!” 

The climax was reached when the depart- 
ment gave the great Shakespearean comedy, 
The Taming of the Shrew. It was said that 
this was the best play that Webster has ever 
given. Packed houses at eight performances 
witnessed beautiful costumes, scenery, music, 
and superb acting. 

As a finale to the season, a hilarious comedy 
farce called Big Hearted Herbert was produced 
which left the audience with pleasant memories. 

At intervals during the season, ten one act 
plays were given for matinees. Beginning dra- 
matic classes took part in these plays as well 
as members of the advanced classes. These be- 
ginners were considered unusually active be- 
cause they gave a three act play for the first 
time. Shirt Sleeves was hailed as a very suc- 
cessful and entertaining play. 


The Senior Play, which consisted of a cast 
made up of students not in dramatic classes 
and also some dramatic pupils, was a mystery 
called The Eyes of Tlaloc. 


Aside from the production of plays, there 
were other branches of the department that 
were always active. The stagecraft class which 
was organized last year continued to be a valu- 
able asset to the department. The scenery for 
all of the plays 





Herr Gehring excelled in character make-up 
for the Taming of the Shrew, and the pupils 
were surprised to see a young friend change 
into a shriveled old man under the deft hand 
of Herr Gehring. Through the excellence of his 
teaching, the students became quite adept in art 
of make-up and for all of the plays they applied 
their own grease paint with very good results. 

With the facilities that Webster’s Little 
Theatre offers, the Dramatic department could 
not help but have a full and successful year. 
Besides having their own Thespian troupe, 
they have had the honor of being a member 
of the National Theatre Conference. The yearly 
budget and the number of plays that have 
been given have made Webster eligible to join 
this society. 

The enthusiasm of the Beginning classes this 
year is good proof that as advanced classes 
next year they will carry on the commendable 
high chool dramatic work that Webster Groves 
is noted for..—RutuH Mette, Secretary. 





Vandalia (Ill.) Thespians Enjoy Out- 
standing Dramatic Record During 
Season 

Under the alert leadership of Mr. R. W. 
Kober, director of dramatics and sponsor for 


Troupe No. 245 of The National Thespians, 
the business of play production proved highly 


successful both dramatically and financially 
this past year at Vandalia, Illinois, High 
School. The program of the previous year 


was not only continued, but new activities 
were added which in turn lead to new achieve- 
ments for the season. 

Beginning with the opening of school, Thes- 
pians presented a one-act play before the 
student body about every two weeks. And 
with the spirit of true Thespianship, Troupe 
members were always ready during the year 
to entertain church, P. T. A. organizations, 
and other groups in the community. Partici- 
pations in the one-act play programs have al- 
ways benefited the Troupe in providing addi- 
tional talent for the major productions. Among 
the one-act plays produced were: Elmer, Be A 
Little Cuckoo, Tea For Aunt Priscilla, Brown 
and the Agents, Lucy Acts Up, At The Stroke 
of Twelve, The Cat’s Whiskers, The Curtain, 
Oh, Teacher! and The White Phantom. 

The two major plays of the year, Digging 
Up The Dirt and Here Comes Charlie, pre- 
sented by the Senior and Junior Classes re- 
spectively, under the auspices of the Thespian 
Troupe, were great successes both dramatically 
and financially. 
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by the stage crew 
and was consid- 
ered one of the 
high points in 
each production. 
We were also 
fortunate in ob- 
taining Herr Geh- 
ring, an accom- 
plished instructor 
of make-up. Once 
a week groups of 
students wit- 
nessed clever 








ning two contests. 
They took first 
place in the sub- 
district tourna- 
ment of the state 
contest and _ first 
place later in the 
district tourna- 
ment. They later 
participated in 
the finals of the 
state contest. The 
play, The Finger 
of God, by Per- 








tricks and valu- 
able points con- 
cerning make-up. 


STRAY CATS, given by Mrs. Helen Jo Goodwin, Drum- 
right (Okla.) High School. 


cival Wilde, was 
used as the con- 
test play. 
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THE TAILOR-MADE MAN, produced at Central High School, Bellevue, Ohio. 

















































Directed by 


Miss Jessie A. Green. 





The Tailor-Made Man Senior Play 
at Bellevue (Ohio) Central 
High School 


The Tailor-Made Man, a four-act comedy 
presented by the Senior Class on May 8 at Cen- 
tral High School of Bellevue, Ohio, proved to 
be one of the major successes of the year. 
Under the supervision of Miss Jessie Adell 
Green, director of dramatics and Thespian 
Troupe sponsor, thirty students were given parts 
in this production. Richard Yingling played 
the role of John Paul Bart, while Robert Wil- 
liams portrayed the lively part of the tailor, 
Mr. Huber. 

Very elaborate scenery helped to make this 
presentation the grand success it was. Three 
different settings, each very realistic in atmos- 
phere, were the last word in_ ultra-modern 
staging. The excellent make-up done by the 
girls of the dramatics department prove very 
effective. All the scenery, costuming, and de- 
signing was the work of individual students, 
and for many of them the means of entrance 
into the National Thespian Troupe. 

Other plays given during the year and which 
proved a means of qualifying for Thespian 
membership for several students were: The 
Man From Mars, a Christmas play which 
proved very effective ; Flattering Word, a com- 
edy dealing with the universal desire among 
people to act, and Farewell Cruel World, an 
other comedy dealing with two young girls who 
decide to commit suicide, but who later find it 
convenient to change their minds. 

As a result of an active year in dramatics, 
twenty-three students were admitted to Thes- 
pian membership during the year. Under the 
able leadership cf Miss Jessie Green, another 
worth-while program is being planned for the 
present year. 





Thespians at Newport News (Va.) 
Have Brilliant Spring Season 


Under the outstanding direction of Miss 
Dorothy M. Crane, Thespians of Troupe No. 
122 of Newport News, Virginia, High School 
enjoyed a very active season during the past 
spring. 

With the production cf the two senior class 
plays, Wild Hobby Horses, and Our Happy 
Little Home, a very busy season began. The 
next production was a musical comedy, Up In 
The Air, staged by the music department, but 
actively assisted by the drama department. As 
its big spring production, the drama depart- 
ment staged the play, The Swan, by Ferenc 
Molnar. After the production of -this play, 
the new Thespians were ceremoniously initi- 
ated ; the pledges numbered fourteen. Culmi- 
nating the season’s activities were the prceduc- 
tion of the two Senior plays for the June grad- 
uating class, Table D’Hotes and A La Cartes, 
and First At Bethel. 

Under the auspices of the Patrons League, 
the James Hendrickson-Claire Bruce Company 
presented two Shakespearian plays, Fultus 
Caesar in matinee, and Macbeth, in the eve- 
ning performance. Students of the drama 
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department assisted in the staging and acting 
of these plays. The Patrons League also pre- 
sented two musical reviews, The Jumbo Limited, 
and The Henkel Dance Recital, assisted by 
town talent and the drama department.— 
Dorothy Hardy, Prompter. 





Year’s Activities Eminently Success- 
ful at East Millinocket, Maine 


Although last year’s work did not bring 
as much financial return as that of some 
former years, programs from the production 
angle were eminently successful at Garret 
Schenck, Jr., High School of East Millinocket, 
Maine. Thespians of Troupe No. 273, spon- 
sored by Mr. Daniel Turner, Thespian Regional 
Director for Maine worked diligently and cheer- 
fully. They gained much valuable experience 
and were highly deserving of the acclaim 
with which their work was greeted. 

The first event of the year was the produc- 
tion of Shirt Sleeves, given by pupils of the 
school at large. A double cast system was 
used and a matinee and evening performance 
were given on Friday, November 1. The play 
was a complete success in every way. 

On November 22, the three lower classes 
(Grades 7, 8, and 9), competed in the annual 
inter-class contest. The plays were: The 
Apothecary, Becky Sharp (Scene from Vanity 
Fair), and La Carota. Also while the judges 
were conferring, five persons presented Dear 
Burglar. La Carota by Grade 9 won first prize. 

On December 20, the three upper classes 
(Grades 10, 11, and 12), competed in their an- 
nual inter-class contest. ‘The plays were Three’s 
a Crowd, The Signapore Spider, and Fancy’s 
Knell. While the judges were conferring, three 
pupils gave A Woman’s Touch. Three’s a 
Crowd by Grade 10 won first prize. 

On February 8 the Senior Class presented 
their class play, The McMurray Chin, which 
was enthusiastically received. 


L. C. Humes High School Has Out- 
standing Record in Play Productions 


Teachers and directors of dramatics who 
are at loss in determining a suitable list of 
plays for their production schedule will do 
well to study the successful record of recent 
productions at L. C. Humes High School of 
Memphis, Tennessee. Under the leadership 
of Miss Elsa A. Schilling, sponsor for Troupe 
No. 249, a long list of one-act and three-act 
plays have been given. Among the plays which 
Miss Schilling reports as being especiaily good 
for high schoo!s she -nel:¢d~ 

The Dust of the Road, Submerged, Tatters, 
The New Poor, Silas Marner, The Table Set 
For Himself, Sauce For the Goslings, Bound 
For the Devil, The Nine Who Were Mother, 
Fimmys Little Sister, Cupid Mixed Things, 
just Till Morning, In the High Places, Salva- 
tion Preferred, The Patchwork Quilt, Wisdom 
Teeth, and What Grandmothers Know. 

The following three-act plays are also rec- 
ommeaded bv Miss Schilling: Tweedles, 
Clarence, The Nut Farm, Milestones, The 











Charm School, Little Women, 
Dulcy, Bab, The Eagle 
Sleeves, and Happiness. 

Among the plays produced this past season 
at L. C. Humes High School were: In the 
High Places, The Eagle Screams, A Stitch in 
Time, Salvation Preferred, The Man About 
The House, and Two Wise Men. 

Due to graduation there were no active 
members in the Troupe at the beginning of 
the school year. However, eleven new stu- 
dents were admitted to membership in the 
spring. Additional Thespians will be taken 
into the club this fall. 

GENEVIEVE CARLISLE, 


Who’s Boss, 
Screams, Shirt 


Secretary. 








Character Development Stressed at 
DuBois (Pa.) High School 


Individual development of the child, the op- 
portunity for better use of leisure time, the de- 
velopment of better citizens through leadership, 
cooperation, and character development, receive 
the major emphasis in the study of dramatics at 
DuBois (Pa.) High School. There is no interest 
in the professional stage as such. 

Thespians cooperate with all dramatic activi- 
ties. They lend assistance together with the 
Dramatic Arts Class, by providing a staff to 
stage all school plays, by providing students to 
apply make-up, by furnishing student directors 
to any department wishing to produce a play or 
program, and assist any local organization which 
makes use of the school auditorium. An efficient 
Thespian organization takes care of any emer- 
gency which may arise. 

In addition to the Thespian Troupe, DuBois 
High School has a class in Dramatic Arts; 
Frill and Frown, a Senior dramatic club which 
has a membership of one hundred fifty mem- 
bers, and the Junior Dramatic Club of one 
hundred members. 

Productions during the past season included 
the Junior Class play, Huckleberry Finn, which 
was regarded as the best high school play ever 
given at DuBois; the production of the “all 
school play,” Growing Pains; a Thespian 
Revue; and the production of several one-act 
plays which included A Christmas Awakening, 
Not Quite Such a Goose, foint Owners in 
Spain, The Knave of Hearts, and Three’s a 
Crowd which was the high school’s entry in the 
one-act play contest sponsored in the spring by 
Pennsylvania State College. The cast for the 
contest entry was composed of Thespians. Many 
of the one-act plays were given before local 
organizations. 

The cast for the production of Growing Pains 
included fifty students. Every member of the 
Thespian club was given a part. As a part of 
the publicity program for this elaborate produc- 
tion, personal cards were sent to five hundred 
leading citizens of the community. Invitation 
programs were also distributed, and one assem- 
bly program was devoted to the presentation of 
scenes from the play. Profits from this play 
were used to furnish needs for the dramatics 
department and to pay fees for National Thes- 
pians. 

Two Thespians, Virginia Noble and Marion 
Voss, competed in the Forensic Oration Con- 
test at Huntington, Pennsylvania. All dramatic 
activities at DuBois are under the capable 
supervision of Miss Matilda E. Bell, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 291. 





Complete Record Kept at Harlan 
(lowa) High School 


A complete record of the activities of Troupe 
No. 159 and of all dramatic performances, a 
copy of all advertising, tickets, programs, etc., 
is kept as a permanent history of Thespian 
activities at Harlan (Iowa) High School, the 
dramatics department of which is under the 
supervis‘on of Miss May Virden. 

Take My Advice was staged last season as the 
Junior Class play. Four students, Dick Kraschel, 
Grace Welch, Esther Dammann and Cavendear 
Gaer, became eligible for Thespian membership 
because of their work in this production. The 
Late Christopher Bean was given as the Senior 
Class play at the close of school. 
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THE YOUNGEST 
Staged by Mr. Eugene R, 


(Mo.) High School. Mr. 

Gordon Carter, art direc- 

tor. Stage set designed 
by students. 





Little Women Scores Success at 


Bellefontaine (Ohio) High School 


In presenting a wholly delightful, sympa- 
thetic and dramatic interpretation of Louisa M. 
Alcott’s beloved Little Women at the Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, High School in May, members 
of the 1936 graduating class proved their in- 
disputable right to have their names inscribed 
upon their Alma Mater’s honor roll of success- 
ful producers of Senior Class plays. The parts 
were all well-taken, well-cast, and well-directed. 

High-lights of the production, for which 
costumes were furnished by people of Belle- 
fontaine, were Jean Wren’s interpretation of the 
loveable “Jo”—an excellent performance in 
every respect— ; Iva Lou Yoder’s characteriza- 
tion of Mother March, and Fred Frazer’s of the 
be-whiskered, be-spectacled Professor Bhaer. 
Others who had parts in this play and who 
played their parts well included: Thelma 
Jacobs, Betty Cowman, Janet Haines, John 
Vicario, Evonell Wright, Dave Heydinger, Joe 
Connelly, Frank Kinnard, and Ruth Kennedy. 

Another important production of the year 
was that of Peg O’ My Heart, given by the 
Junior Class in February. This play, besides 
being a financial success, was one that achieved 
a dramatic height with splendid, well-polished 
acting. The production staff gave excellent 
help in the way of advertising and in the prepa- 
ration of the stage settings and complimentary 
effects. Miss Elsie E. Ruh was in charge in 
directing this play. 

In the cast for Peg O’ My Heart, Virginia 
Rowling played the leading role with ease and 
fine character work. Harry Placke did excellent 
work in the role of “Jerry.” Others in the 
cast included: John Pratt, Doris Van Vleck, 
Donna Wilgus, Phil Bockman, Joe Boggs, Jack 
Hover, and Marybelle McPeck. 

Miss Helen Reimund, sponsor for Troupe No. 
100, has charge of dramatics at Bellefontaine 
High School. 





Thespian Troupe Organized at 
Jerseyville, Illinois 


Troupe No. 62 was organized this spring at 
Jersey Township High School, Jerseyville, Illi- 
nois, with the following charter members: 
Dorothea Shaw, Mary Jean DuHadway, Rus- 
sell Palmer, Richard White, Frank Fulkerson, 
James Wm. Thatcher, Marion Beach, Ells- 
worth Miller, and Robert Shortal. Mr. Alex 
Guinn is Troupe Sponsor. The installation 
was held in conjunction with a novel “Believe 
It or Not” party for which guests came dressed 
to represent some “believe it or not’ idea. 
Much ingenuity and originality was in evi- 
dence. 

Sun-Up was the Troupe’s main production 
for the year. As a result of Mr. Guinn having 
spent a summer in the mountains of North 
Carolina, it was possible to create a more 
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realistic atmosphere for this production by hav- 
ing first hand knowledge concerning the dia- 
lect, mannerisms, and customs of the people 
represented in the play. 

Other productions for the Troupe late in 
the year included a major play, and several 
one-act plays and sketches for assembly, class 
carnivals, C. C. C. camps, etc. 

Plans for this year include the remodeling 
of the stage, installing a cyclorama, and the 
installation of a new lighting system. 





Thespians at Newport (Vt.) Have 
Successful Record 


Tiger House, with Thespians of Troupe No. 
107 in the leading roles, opened the dramatic 
activities of the past season at Newport, Ver- 
mont, High School. This production was very 
carefully planned, especially in scenery, lighting, 
and sound effects, and proved a complete suc- 
cess. 

In February, Thespians presented the one-act 
comedy, The Flower Shop. In April, a group 
of the Dramatic Club presented Howell’s play, 
The Meuse Trap, before two local organizations. 
Two Naughty Old Ladies was given before a 
P. T. A. and a library convention. Seventeen 
was staged by the High School Dramatic Club 
as the major play of the year. 

As a result of meritorious work in dramatics 
during the year, ten students were admitted to 
Thespian membership in May. At the initiation 
ceremony, a pleasing program was presented, 
along with the exhibition of several miniature 
stages and various other projects of the dra- 
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Members of Troupe No. 62, Jersey Township 
High School, Jerseyville, Ill. Mr. Alex Guinn, 


sponsor. 


matic club members. Wendell Lalime, Troupe 
president and Best Thespian for the year, pre- 
sented, as a personal gift to the Troupe, a 
beautiful hand-painted enlargement of the 
emblem four by five feet in size. As a result 
of Thespian activities, interest in dramatics has 
greatly increased. Miss Kate E. Ferrin is in 
charge of dramatics and Thespian Troupe 
sponsor. 
MARGUERITE STREETER, Secretary. 





Thespians Consistent Winners at 
Ames (Iowa) High School 

During the five years in which Thespians of 
Troupe No. 186 of Ames (Iowa) High School 
have participated in the annual one-act play 
contest sponsored by the Drama Department of 
Drake University at Des Moines, they have won 
first place in three of the events, a second place 
and an honorable mention. Much of the credit 
for this enviable record goes to Mrs. Ferne 
Gaunt, director of dramatics and Thespian 
sponsor. 

A new play, Chrysanthemum, by Kent An- 
drews, was entered in the Drake University con- 
test this past season. Inasmuch as the play has 
an Oriental setting, much study and work was 
required to perfect the necessary atmosphere 
and keep the play running true to type. The 
entry was awarded second place. 

In April, Thespians produced the four-act 
melodrama, The Copperhead, by Augustus 
Thomas. John Wentz played the part of the 
Copperhead, while the part of his wife, Ma 
Shanks, was played by Ora Clark. Others in the 
cast included: Dick Gernes, Eugene Armstrong, 
Roger Fritsch, Phyllis Simpson, and _ several 
other students who had less important parts. 
The Copperhead was one of the most successful 
plays produced by Thespians at this school. 

Other schools will do well to study the 
methods used by the Ames Troupe to advertise 
their play. First, a poster contest was sponsored 
among the members of the regular dramatic 
club. These posters were prominently displayed 
in school and prizes awarded to the winners. 
Large banners were placed on the school build- 
ing and across Main Street. A number of 
articles were published for several weeks in ad- 
vance in the local papers. An extra addition of 
1,000 copies widely advertised the play among 
newspaper readers. By way of balloons, small 
paper hats, and assemblies additional publicity 
was secured. Shortly before the date of pro- 
duction a radio program gave the prospective 
audience a final urge to attend. On the night 
of the play, the audience was greeted with pro- 
grams written and printed in the style of Civil 
War days. 

Thespian initiations are always interesting at 
Ames High School. The election of new mem- 
bers is kept secret and is announced at a special 
assembly. 

The program is as follows: In the audi- 
torium the curtains are drawn on a dimly 
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lighted stage. A unique stage is set and appro- 
priate costuming makes the ceremony doubly 
attractive. The president sends the old Thespian 
members out into the audience to bring the new 
members up to the stage. Everybody is kept in 
great suspense while the Thespians mingle 
among the members of the audience, finally 
touching the person’s shoulder and escorting 
him or her to the stage. The girls are given 
lovely wrist corsages and the boys receive bou- 
tinniers: Later, a formal initiation dinner is 
held at which time the new members take their 
final vows. At this dinner, each initiate is re- 
quired to give a sample of his or her dramatic 
ability. This may be a short play, pantomime, 
or an impersonation. If this dramatization is 
satisfactory and approved by the officers, this 
neophyte takes his final pledges and becomes a 
National Thespian. 





She Stoops to Conquer Staged at Fort 
Benton (Mont.) High School 


Goldsmith’s play, She Stoops to Conquer, 
presented early this spring by the Senior Class 
under the direction of Miss Alice McCollum, 
was the first costume play ever presented by the 
high school dramatics department of Fort Ben- 
ton, Montana. A large cast of skillfully di- 
rected players, supplemented by a good crew of 
unheralded heroes (stage hands) and the martyr 
to a cause (the prompter) all did their very 
best to do justice to a good play. The alehouse 
scene with its tavern atmosphere, its rollicking 
music and dancing bear, especially appealed to 
the audience’s liking for the unusual. After two 
successful nights in the high school, an invita- 
tion performance was presented in Geraldine, 
Montana. 

Several students became eligible for Thespian 
membership by virtue of their work in the 
Junior Class play, Huckleberry Finn, Mummy 
and the Mumps, and the Senior play, She 
Stoops to Conquer. To secure funds to buy pins 
Thespians sponsored the show, Feather in Her 
Hat. Several musical and dramatic numbers 
were presented between shows by Thespian 
members. Miss Alice McCollum is director of 
dramatics and Thespian Troupe sponsor at Fort 
Benton. 

HeLen Tacke, Secretary. 





Newly Formed Troupe Has Interest- 
ing Program at Switchback, W. V. 


Thespian activities began this spring at the 
Elkhorn High School at Switchback, West Vir- 
ginia, with the initiation of ten members during 
assembly period late in March. Under the 
direction of Miss Gertrude E. Skaggs, the fol- 
lowing students were honored: Junior Amos, 
Mary Helen Dailey, Louise Kirby, Mike 
Drupey, Nick Krupey, Lily Lawton, Hannah 
McNulty, Helen Roberts, Harold Sturgill, and 
Mike Zulich. Officers were elected soon after- 
wards. 

In April the newly organized Troupe had a 
theatre party immediately after the Senior play 
practice. The picture, A Message to Garcia, 
was of special interest to this group because the 
hero, Andrew Summers Rowan, was a native of 
a neighboring country and a relative of the 
director. 

_ A second initiation was held in May at which 
time Miss Skaggs gave a brief talk. The year 
closed with a weiner roast attended by all 
Thespians. Several new activities, including the 
production of several plays, are planned for this 
coming year. 

Lity Lawton, Secretary. 





Salisbury (Mo.) Thespian Stress 
Teamwork in Play Production 


The importance of cooperation and responsi- 


bility is highly stressed in doing the year’s work. 


in dramatics at Salisbury, Missouri, High 
School. In every undertaking, an exact and 
efficient staff is organized, a fact which has 
made the work of the department of dramatics 
highly successful. The program for the past year 
has proved very worth-while from the student’s 
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point of view, and credit for this goes to Miss 
Kathryn Rose Holliday, director of dramatics 
and sponsor for Troupe No. 288. 

Last year’s program began with the organi- 
zation of a dramatic club for all interested high 
school students, from which were chosen mem- 
bers for the casts of plays, production staffs, 
verse speaking choir groups, programs for out- 
of-town trips, etc. Early in the fall, three one- 
act plays: Playgoers, The Flattering Word, and 
The Marriage Proposal were produced. Students 
were taught how to co-operate and plan with 
each other in doing the work of a staff. Honor 
Bright was the first three-act play of the year. 
In March, the school won first place in the 
County Literary Contest with the play, The 
Drums of Oude, and in April the same play was 
entered in the District Literary Contest held in 
Kirksville. The crowning achievement of the 
year was the production of The fade God, be- 
fore an appreciative audience. An account of 
how this play was staged will appear in a later 
issue. 





Thespians Give Growing Pains at 


Cumberland, Maryland 


Under the able leadership of Miss Geraldine 
Pritchard, members of Troupe No. 230 of 
Pennsylvania Avenue High School, Cumber- 
land, Maryland, climaxed a year of activities 
with the successful production of Growing 
Pains, the three-act comedy of adolescence by 
Aurania Rouverol. The production, the first 
public performance of the Troupe, was given 
by special request, and by popular demand 
was repeated a week later. Heretofore, Thes- 
pians of this Troupe have always given an an- 
nual private recital. 

The Penn High Thespians proudly won the 
Thespian Felt Insignias and purchased a page, 
for their picture, in the school yearbook. 
The Troupe also gave the school a bronze 
tablet to be engraved each succeeding year 
with the name of the senior selected by the 
student body as The Best Citizen. 

Widow By Proxy, a three-act farce-comedy, 
was staged by the Penn High Dramatic Club 
under the direction of Miss Pritchard. This 
club also presented the Third One-Act Play 
Tournament with the plays: Stars and Gro- 
ceries, The Piper's Pay and The Far Away 
Princess. 

Thespian officers for this year are: Sidney 
Storer, Stage Manager; Marie Boyd, Secre- 
tary, and Esther Shaffer, Prompter. 





Mignonette Major Production at 
Aurora (Nebr.) High School 


Staged, costumed and directed by members 
of the high school dramatic club and the 
National Thespian Troupe No. 17, the play, 
Mignonette was the major production this 
past year at Aurora, Nebraska, High School. 
Margaret Eloe, a Thespian, gave a splendid 
performance in the title role. John Newman 
and Vera Williams also gave highly com- 
mendable performances in their respective 
roles. Thespians selected this play for pro- 
duction. 

The following plays were given before the 
student body, dramatic club, and _ various 
Civic organizations: Pilgrim Pageant, Faith 
and Works, Peace I Give Unto You, Sweet- 
hearts on Parade, Wienies on Wednesday, 
and The Shave. Late in April, Thespians 
held a joint meeting with the Girl Reserves 
and presented the play, Purple Iris. 

At a special meeting and dinner held in 
March, Elizabeth Hewitt served as hostess to 
the Thespians. After the dinner the follow- 
ing members of the dramatic club were ad- 
mitted to Thespian membership: Helen Bigsby, 
Vera Williams, June Spry, Roger Anawalt, 
Ted Frazier, and Cecile Eloe. 

Thespian officers for this year are: Eliza- 
beth Hewitt, President; Ted Fraizer Vice- 
President; and Vera Williams, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Miss Loine Gaines has charge of 
all dramatic activities. Miss Beth Nothomb 
served as assistant director this past year. 

















New Plays 


e THE YANKEE KING 
By Edwin Day 


One set. 7 M. 8 W. After preliminary 
testing, the final playings on which the 
promptbook is based occurred at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology during the 
summer. We can assure our patrons of 
success with this exceedingly playable, 
highly amusing farce comedy. 

Mapaaete each 75 cents. Percentage roy- 
ality. 


e HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
By Glenn Hughes 


One set. 5 M. 6 W. Critics who saw 
the Federal Theatre group at Tacoma, 
Washington in this fast-stepping new 
farce unhesitatingly acclaim this play 
the best thing Mr. Hughes has done. It 
should prove a great running-mate for 
that other farce hit, Guess Again. 


— each 75 cents. Percentage roy- 
alty. 


e THE CUCKOO’S NEST 


By H. Stuart Cottman and 
Le Vergne Shaw 

One set. 6 M. 5 W. The many thou- 
sands who have witnessed playings of 
Submerged, or A Message from Khufu, 
or have taken part in their production, 
will welcome the announcement that the 
authors have written a full-length play 
of refreshing originality such as The 
Cuckoo’s Nest has proved to be. Pro- 
duced very successfully by Le Petit Thea- 
tre du Vieux Carre, in New Orleans. A 
corking farce, and no mistake! 

a each 75 cents. Percentage roy- 
ality. 


e THREE DAYS OF GRACIE 
By Felicia Metcalf 


One set. 10 M. 8 W. An ideal play for 
beginning actors, by the author of the 
Broadway hit, Come Easy. Several of the 
large cast have comparatively minor 
parts, thus making the play ideal for 
the average situation in high school, 
church, or club work. A _ mirth-laden 
farce that is as spontaneous as a lighted 
firecracker. 

—e each 75 cents. Percentage roy- 
alty. 


e UNDERTOW 
By Anne Weatherly 
A one-act play for 9 women. Produced 
twice with marked success last season at 
Northwestern University. A thoughtful 
play of excellent characterization and in- 
terest-compelling force. 


Books, each 50 cents. Royalty, $5.00. 


e FRONTIER NIGHT 
By Chase Webb 


A one-act play. 2 M. 1 W. Already 
having won its spurs in two important con- 
tests, this play promises to take its place 
among the “finds” in the contest field. 
Easy to stage. A play that builds steadily 
until the last second. 


Books, each 50 cents. Royalty, $5.00. 


Row, Peterson & Company 


Evanston, Illinois 
Dallas San Francisco 


New York 
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PLAYS 
READINGS 


NEW THIS YEAR! 
THREE ACT PLAYS 


Angel Unawares—by Felicia 
Metcalfe 


This author of Broadway success- 
es offers a new and delightful fam- 
ily comedy for 5 men, 5 women. 
1 interior. Royalty $10.00. Price 
90c. 


A Bear Deception—by Margaret 
Waite 


Comedy for 6 men, 6 women, and 
extras. 1 interior. A summer hotel 
where hard Mrs. Flumm and arro- 
gant guests are forced to change 
places with college student servants. 


Price 50c. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


Bread on the Waters—by George 
Callahan 
A strong, new contest drama. El 
Loco, a Mexican bandit, reveals 
depths of hate which cause him to 
kill, and heights of loyalty which 
impel him to give his life for a 


friend. Royalty $10.00. Price 50c. 


The Red Dress—by Josephine 
F. Campbell 


When Auntie Bess insists upon 
wearing her violent red dress to 
greet the English lord, Bill volun- 
teers to burglarize the house and 
steal the dress—and then things 
happen! Price 50c. 


The Instincts of a Lady— 
by Fairfax Kerry 


Comedy for all women, 5 or 
more. Mrs. Todd mistakes slangy 
Ditty Slatz for her prospective 
daughter-in-law, and before things 
are cleared up learns that a poor 
working girl may have “the in- 
stincts of a lady.” Price 50c. 


MAKE UP 


We carry a complete line of 
Armand Simplified make-up, inclu- 
ding the Standard make-up box, 
$6.60 postpaid, and the De Luxe 
make-up box, $10.50 postpaid. Half 
of the successful production, or win- 
ning a play contest is in the make- 
up of your players. Get the best! 


READINGS 


Riders to the Sea—Dramatic. A 

famous contest winner. 11 min. 
Oc. 

Youth Speaks—Oration. A new 
oration presenting the grim picture 
of war lords. 10 min. 50c. 

Hollywood Headache — Humor- 
ous. A new selection by the author 
of readings which have won state 
and intercollegiate contests. 11 min. 
50c. 

Send for 1937 catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Des Moines lowa 


<> 
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Cast for THE FOOL as produced by Miss Edith Jordan at Point Pleasant (W. Va.) High School 





Arkadelphia Thespians Win Play 
Contest at the University 
of Arkansas 


First honors in the play event of the Invita- 
tion Meet sponsored by the University of Ar- 
kansas this spring went to Troupe No. 172 of 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, High School, under 
the sponsorship of Mrs. R. B. Thomas, director 
of dramatics and Thespian Regional Director 
for that state. The winning play, A Slave 
With Two Faces, won many favorable com- 
ments. J. W. Simmons, who played the part 
of the slave, was awarded the distinction of 
Best Actor in the High School Division of the 
Arkansas Little Theatre Tournament held in 
March. Miss Elizabeth Doane also assisted in 
directing the winning play. 

Anna Evans, a member of the Troupe, won 
first place in the sonnet division of the Poetry 
Reading Contest sponsored by the Arkansas 
Little Theatre Tournament. Miss Evans read 
“Victor and Vanquished” by Longfellow. She 
also won first place in the district reading 
contest. 

Selected scenes from Shakespeare’s Taming 
of the Shrew were given by the Senior Thes- 
pians at the close of school, instead of the 
graduating recitals. These Thespians also took 
the leading roles in the Senior Class play, 
Growing Pains, given as a part of the Com- 
mencement Exercises. 

One of the most artistic and successful per- 
formances ever given by Arkadelphia Thes- 
pians was that of Tiger House, a mystery play 
for which a fireplace with a secret door and a 
bookcase which would swing open to disclose 
a secret room were constructed by the stage 
crew. These properties have become a per- 
manent addition to the stage equipment. 

At the annual Thespian banquet held in 
February, active and alumni Thespians con- 
ducted a special assembly program for the 
purpose of conferring upon Mrs. Thomas an 
honorary membership in The National Thes- 
pian Society. She was also presented with a 
Thespian pin in recognition of her work in 
dramatics. 

MARTHA JANE ALLEN, Secretary. 


Boonville (Ind.) High School Installs 
Thespian Troupe 


Thespian Troupe No. 269 was organized at 
a most impressive ceremony this spring at 
Boonville, Indiana, High School. Under the 
direction of Miss Ravia Garrison, director of 
dramatics and Troupe sponsor, nine students 
were admitted to membership in a candle- 
light ceremony in which the blue and gold 
colors of the Society were used. The follow- 
ing students were honored: Mary Jane Hick- 
erson, Martha Adams, Louise Miles, Mildred 
Carter, Betty Wilder, Margaret Ann Bennett, 
Margaret Frances Duncan, Norma Vaugier, 
and Florence Metsger. 

At a second meeting of the Troupe, a 
Mother Day Program was planned for May 8. 
The Dramatics Club aided in the program 
which included an impressive pageant repre- 
senting the famous Mothers and Daughters 
of yesterday and today. A member of the 





Thespian Troupe gave a Mother Day reading. f 


All mcthers of the high school students were 
invited to attend this special assembly pro- 
gram. 

Troupe No. 269 is planning a number of 
interesting and inspiring projects for this 
season. Mary Jane Hickerson is Troupe 
President ; Margaret Frances Duncan is Sec- 
retary, and Martha Adams is Treasurer. 





Dramatic Club Celebrates Tenth 
Anniversary at Salem (N. J.) 
High School 


Cap and Bells, dramatic club of Salem High 
School, celebrated the tenth year of its organi- 
zation in a special program of four short 
sketches, which were presented to the entire 
school. Each play was of a different type and 
in the hands of a student director. The plays 
were: The House Across the Way, The Pro- 
posal, Mademoiselle Tania, and It Happens 
Every Day. 

Recognition of nineteen seniors as members 
of the National Thespian Troupe No. 127 was 
one of the outstanding features of the celebra- 
tion. Each was presented with the national gold 
pin and certificate. A special award, the 
national jewelled pin with guard went to Paul 
Sheer, who was voted Salem High’s Best Thes- 
pian. 

There were two public productions during 
the year. The first, given in December, was a 
program of three one-act plays. The Light in 
the Pumpkin, The Command Performance, and 
Twins provided the needed variety of enter- 
tainment and generous financial returns for 
the Junior Class. In April the three-night per- 
formance of The Black Flamingo scored a tre- 
mendous hit and equalled all former successes in 
enjoyment and ticket sales. The play called 
for a cast of twenty-five Seniors and the pro- 
duction staff used twenty-eight students. 

The club again attempted to continue its 
policy of placing every Senior member in a 
play, by presenting a number of one-act plays 
in the Assembly programs with Senior casts. 
In this group were Two’s Company, Who Gets 
the Car To-night, Never Trust a Man and 
The Pampered Darling. The undergraduates 
showed their ability in the holiday programs. 
The Juniors delighted their audience with The 
Rose of Anne Rutledge on Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Not wishing to be outdone by their upper 
classmen, the Sophmores made a name for 
themselves on Washington’s Birthday in The 
Winning of the Satin Gow... 

Due to a change in the school schedule, 
which lessened the number of activity periods, 
Cap and Bells discontinued its courses in dra- 
matic art. Only one class, Make-up, completed 
its assignment, as planned. 

This year Temple University opened a “Sum: 
mer School of the Theatre,” directed on a plan 
similar to that of Northwestern University. The 
club is proud of the fact that the one member, 
Hollis Locke, who attended, made a successful 
try-out and received a tuition scholarship. 

Although the year 1935-1936 has been suc 
cessful, Cap and Bells takes its greatest satis 
faction in knowing that the first decade ha 
established dramatics firmly in the life of Salem 
High School.—Paut SHEER, Secretary. 
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THE BAD MAN, produced by Mr. George Turley at Big Sandy District High School (Troupe 
No. 30), Clendenin, West Virginia. 





Dramatics Highly Developed at York 
Community High School 


Under the capable leadership of Miss Tekla 
Wanio, dramatic activities have been highly 
developed at York Community High School 
of Elmhurst, Illinois. Of particular note is 
the fact that a “step-up” system similar to that 
of the Boy Scouts’ is employed in determining 
membership for the Thespian Troupe. Mem- 
bers are divided into three classes: apprentice, 
active and honorary. Emphasis is placed on 
craftsmanship in dramatic productions, rather 
than on the old exhibition idea of a play to 
raise funds or to serve as a vehicle in which 
to “show off’. Points and hours must be 
earned in all phases of production: organiza- 
tion, construction, design, costuming, lighting, 
acting and directing. 

The Thespian initiation is vitally interesting. 
The apprentice members must act their pre- 
pared skits while the active members offer 
liberal criticisms. The event is an enjoyable 
occasion for all. 

This past year the Elmhurst College Theatre 
Group invited the York Thespians to their 
workshop for discussion and _ entertainment. 
Thespians gave their service to the following 
school productions for the year: Holiday, The 
Queen’s Husband, The Poor Nut, and three 
one-act plays, Masquerade, Master of Solitaire, 
and Gilt Edge. ‘Thespians also assisted in sev- 
eral other major school activities including 
Talent Night, Pageant of America, and oper- 
etta, Who’s Embarassed, History Department 
Patriotic Assembly, and the Class Day Play. 





Thespians Replace Dramatic Club at 
New London, Wisconsin 


With the organization of Thespian Troupe 
No. 119 at Washington High School, New 
London, Wisconsin, this past spring, the local 
dramatic organization, The Dixon Players, 
ceased to exist. Because the aims and pur- 
poses of the two organizations were so similar 
and because almost all of the members of the 
local dramatics club qualified for membership 
in the national organization, the members 
voted unanimously to disband the local club. 

The change in organization placed the re- 
sponsibility of sponsoring the inter-class one- 
act play contest in the hands of the Thespian 
Troupe, a project formerly sponsored by The 

ixon Players. In this contest, each of the 
four classes in school enters a play, and a 
faculty committee gives each entry a percent- 
age rating, the play having the highest rating 
receives the Thespian Troupe trophy. 

The four entries this past season were all 
directed by Thespians. The senior play, The 
Inner Urge, was directed by Bob O’Brien. 
Blanche Irvin directed the junior play, A 
Weakness for Nurses. The sophomore play, 
Apostrophe in Modern Dress was directed by 
Carolyn Calef. Marilyn Litts directed the 
freshman play, It Pays To Be A Poggle. 
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Heart Trouble was produced as a major 
play by Troupe No. 119. The play proved 
to be a dramatic success accepted by an ap- 
preciative audience, in spite of illness among 
members of the cast and inclement weather. 
Mr. H. H. Broackhaus has charge of all dra- 
matic activities. 





Series of Plays Used to Create Inter- 
est at Eastwood High School, 
Syracuse, New York 


The Thespians of Troupe 54, Eastwood High 
School, Syracuse, are attempting to create an 
interest in the drama by giving a series of plays 
of different type throughout the year. 

The advanced class in dramatics has full 
charge of the productions, under the direction 
of their director, Miss Cecilia C. Anderson. 
The scenery is constructed and painted by the 
pupils. Costumes are also made by the mem- 
bers of the class. 

During the past year they have produced 
Little Women and The House of Seven Gables, 
which is a good study for character parts. They 
have also produced the following one-act plays: 
The Wedding, The Will O’ the Wisp, At the 
Stroke of Twelve, The Little Mistake, Elmer 
and Why the Chimes Rang. 

The Thespians of Eastwood entered in the 
Little Theatre Tournament and Speaking Con- 
test sponsored by Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y., 
May 6 to 8. 





Successful Year Enjoyed by Thes- 
pians at Washington-Gardner 


High School 


The school year 1935-36 proved to be an 
especially successful one for dramatics at Wash- 
ington-Gardner High School of Albion, Michi- 
gan, home of Thespian Troupe No. 53. The 
year began with a production of Skidding. For 
the Christmas program, a group of Thespians 
presented More Blessed which they later pre- 
sented for several clubs and organizations. For 
the annual Junior program, the Junior Class 
presented the three-act play, Shirt Sleeves. 
Smilin’ Through was the annual Thespian club 
play for the year. 

The production of Smilin’ Through involved 
considerable expense due to the costumes and 
elaborate setting needed. This was partially 
defrayed, however, by a lollypop sale and the 
presentation of Not Quite Such A Goose in 
assembly with five cents admission. 

Due to their work in dramatics, fourteen 
students were admitted to Thespian member- 
ship in the spring. The group attended a 
college performance of Laburnum Grove. All 
dramatic activities were under the direction of 
Miss Elaine Abbott. Miss Abbott resigned 
her teaching position at the close of the school 
year, thus ending a most successful career as 
director of dramatics and Thespian sponsor 
for several years at Albion, Michigan. 


paint powder 
and make-up 


HENRY HULL, who has achieved 
national fame as an artist in make-up, 
has suggested that this book “is informa- 
tive and well worth-while the study of 
professionals.” 


ALEXANDER DEAN, one of the 
foremost authorities on the modern the- 
atre and well-known for his flawless 
productions, has called it, “the most 
complete and inclusive book on make-up.” 


Teachers and students everywhere have 
found it an ideal text, the one book that 
completely covers the subject of make-up 
and illustrates every point with photo- 
graphs and drawings. This is a book that 
your school needs in its library, a book 
that you personally should own and study. 


SWEET &SON 


NEW HAVEN - CONNECTICUT 











A New Play 
“The [wo Impostors” 


by 
Tacie Hanna Rew 


A thrilling football 
three acts for senior 
high schools. 


story in 
or junior 
Large cast, easily 
staged, reasonable royalty. 


Written last year and success- 
fully produced by six Los An- 
geles schools. Not yet offered 
for publication. 


For information address the 
author, c/o School of Speech, 


The University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
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New 
High 
School 
Plays 


Send for our complete 1936 catalogue for 
descriptions of these full-length plays 
which we particularly recommend: 


Lucky Girl 

Silas Marner 
Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 





We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas, skits, 
novelty stunts, orations, declamatory read- 
ings, Junior high plays, children’s 


material, etc. 
The 


Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















BOOKS, SCORES, LIBRETTO, 
ORGHESTRATIONS 


of the 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 


available at reasonable rates 


THE BASS PUBLISHERS 
11 West 42nd Street New York City 


BESS SeReeSeSRESRERESERSESSESRERSSESESESERER ES By 











SALE or RENTAL 


New or Used 
Electrical Equipment, Drapes, Scenery, 
Paints, Gelatin, Lenses, Muslin, Drapery 
Materials. 


Installations and Construction 
of Kinds 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO 

SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
FREE— tions for economy installations. 
REFERENCES: 


Prof. E. Turner Stump, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Max Eisenstat, Prof. R. G. Bunn, 
The Playhouse Youngstown College, 
Cleveland, O. Youngstown, Ohio. 


THEATRICAL EQUIPMENT 


& RENTAL CO. 
3433 Carnegie Ave., ..Cleveland, Ohio 


Technicians and designers sugges- 
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Thespians Granted Reduced Rates on 
Many Plays tor Present Year 


As has been the case in previous years, Thespians are again privileged to enjoy reduced 


royalty rates on a number of plays during the present school year. 


Publishers have granted further 


reductions on several of the plays offered Thespians last year, and have added several new play 


as well. 
Thespian charter. 


Reductions run anywhere from $2.50 te $25.00 a performance. 
These reduced rates are available to members of The National Thespians only, and appii- 
cation for reductions must be made on the authorized Forms furnished by the Central Office, 


Application blanks are furnished upon request to The National Thespians, 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 


These special rates are available to any department or class of a school which has a 
Directors and principals are urged to take advantage of these liberal offers, 


Campus Station, 


The Central Office does not have authority to approve reductions on plays not listed below, 
Royalty agreements not on our list must be made directly with the publishers. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 25 West 45th St., 


Catalogue 

te 

SEPT FETC TE TO $50.00 
i i Cn  .inceeged oe ceees 50.00 
i in coed oe 6) 26h d ob 50.00 
ES AOU, i cc cnccessetonss 50.00 
RS Oe ea eek bt idea 50.00 
CS IEEE EEE OE EEE ES 50.00 
Cs gS FE ee 50.00 
The Goose Hangs High.......... 50.00 
os * Sa etrrrerr 50.00 
Your Uncle Dudley............... 50.00 
Se I Es nc kines oe 60sdewe 50.00 
DC aicct con phacacsedeesas 50.00 
Ts i uses Sabbes oeeeceeeend 50.00 
6 enlees 25 pee sp kben sane 25.00 
Green Grows the Lilacs.......... 25.00 
r. ae Dahan kaw els 25.00 
Intimate Strangers................ 25.00 
ES a ee sé un eine ad om he 25.00 
cds se be edwed 25.00 
The Black Flamingo.............. 25.00 


SD SD Rs oc se seccccces 25.00 


The royalty on ‘‘Death Takes a Holiday” 
performance thereafter. On ‘‘Candida’”’ 
the Barrie plays 


Catalogue Thespian Catalogue 
Rate Rate ate 
Strangers At Home............... $25.00 $20.00 It Won’t Be Long Now........... $25.00 
cn a peso beaseees 25.00 20.00 , Sf Ne ae 25.00 
- i ere ee 25.00 20.00 ty PE cs. ceaeede cove eects 25.00 
pS SP ae 25.00 15.00 i inks gah dae ieae oud 25.00 
The Call of the Banshee.......... 25.00 20.00 He Comes Up Smiling............ 25.00 
Second Childhood. .........ccces0s 25.00 20.00 My Irish Cinderella............... 10.00 
Ge Hv cccdccccedsoece 25.00 20.00 er. Ae NN MI tase coccctacens 10.00 
WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue Thespian Catalogue 
te Rate Rate 
i TE. 1. os chechedkeseaae $25.00 $15.00 i ee ce wl $25.00 
ON Err rT eee 25.00 15.00 oe: Cn, . heebs ekbabses 25. 
\S Se 25.00 15.00 dete chases eeéndns eb esas 25.00 
i on<hadennebéevesee bat 25.00 15.00 Whisperin Pi ciuedsde's senewane 25.00 
So cn se bag naetdsae 25.00 15.00 Ladies’ Night cain thehs kaewsn bach 25.00 
, eb Sr rrr 25.00 15.00 Squarin oy ee 15.00 
SMES .0% pubs 0teese ene boob ess 25.00 15.00 a Os «ob ocee ae cues 25.00 
CN. 055 4.c0chb0ehdeoes 25.00 15.00 Roam Though I {7 A ay ROT * 15.00 
The Come On Man.............. 25.00 15.00 She Walked in Her Sleep......... 15.00 
lS EE a6 nomen sesescaes 25.00 15.00 SE raredkebeaessde teadee 15.00 
The Fountain of Youth........... 25.00 15.00 i Pn MEER, cosccocccsceces 15.00 
- Fe SS rrr re 25.00 15.00 Did I Say No?.... ope abaaes 15.00 
FREDERICK B. INGRAM PRODUCTIONS, INC., Gansert Bldg., Rock Island, IIl. 
Catalogue Thespian Catalogue 
FULL LENGTH Rate Rate ONE ACT Rate 
iy SN, os cccct vceeasecech $10.00 $ 7.50 a A ie ames bainee wen .00 
OS PE Pe eye 15.00 10.00 Murder “ “The Town Players.. 7.50 
The Chinese Chest................ 10.00 7.50 Cs Galeddtel ach dbdaeed cacesde 3.50 
ts occ ches beeb sade’ 10.00 7.50 And Sendeth Rain................ 10.00 
Sy eT ree 10.00 7.50 BO WOU VOlo cc ccccsccccsces 5.00 
The Soul of Ann Rutledge....... 15.00 10.00 
Mystery of Hadley Manor........ 15.00 10.00 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIlI., offers us full-length plays 


- $50 for the first 
and “‘Arms and 


**The Admirable Crichton” 


ate 


35.00 


ASSSSSSSRSAAaG 


SSSsssssssssss 


New York City. 


Thespian Catalogue 


te 


Cm @he Biisioe Lame... ..c.ccccccs $25.00 
NE ree 25.00 
i Ce DO ER, nonevcesecdceds 25.00 
The Cleanup ......cscccscccsccces 25.00 
Courtin 
Under 2 
a ce le A a a 2 
That Ferguson Family............ 2 
Pe Cin < ccncepeécenenaess 2 

itch heed beech snes 2 
re rrr 2 
Blow Your Own Horn............ 2 
i. i Se. csc cccesecedes 2 
Se SE 6 nce cd ped eseeens 2 


Cappy OAS 
fuincy Adams Sawyer...........- 
ee ts ee cate 


Thespian 
ate 


rformance, $40 for the second, and $30 for each 


the an”’ the royalty is $25 each per performance. 


and ‘“‘Mary Rose’’, the fee is $40 for the first performance, $40 fo 
the second and $35 for each performance thereafter. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 114 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


on a percentage royalty basis as follows: 


gross receipts, with 
few cases, a minimum charge. 


For each production, the royalty is 15 
a maximum charge varying according to the listings given below, and, in 4 


Max Min. 
ne i aie $25.00 $15.00 
The Wooden Slipper.............. 25.00 15.00 
I ES nT Peo 25.00 15.00 
American, Very Early............. 25.00 15.00 
New Fires, . ey PEG SD Ae ae aay 25.00 10.00 
el as ce eeen sy cbheks 25.00 None 
Mistakes at i os diteens 25.00 None 
at “Sat eee 25.00 None 
Meet the Millionaire No royalty 
ee ee eee OD ci Se cocscece for t 
That’s the Ticket rformance 
es a nk an wd 15.00. None 
As the Clock Strikes Sa er re 25.00 None 
i i 1256 Lee née bbsabende 25.00 None 
ee i batt ncedesipbsiesetacaes 25.00 None 





Max. 
King Rides By apbstnwsan sabe $25.00 
i Tce <6 tok be 6 660 ams 25. 
NY LM cs ov cccdecscecceee 25.00 
4) 15.00 
Once im a Lifetime............... 25.00 
ER S\N RP ere 15.00 
A ny a for DEEN s ba sectscca 25.00 
I se rks Shas. eee pens oes 15.00 
The I, nos wakes ase 25.00 
i Ce Lei shane pees aa cabs 15.00 
Se ied cv ae pins bes 25.00 
a EO ng, we weedéece 15.00 
The Volunteer Wife.............. 15.00 
ER ig leh AOE as fee 15.00 
The Whdibisiananess Vis in ae eee alk 15.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIA 


Thespian 
Ra 


per cent of the 


Min. 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
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ADVENTURES 
TOM SAWYER 


Dramatized by 


PAULINE PHELPS 
NO ROYALTY 


1936 Comedy in 3 acts. 8 m. 6 f. Scene, 
the living-room of Aunt Polly’s home. 2 hrs. 
All the charm of the story and the important 
characters are transferred to the play. We be- 
lieve there never has been a more worthy non- 
royalty play than this; and yet with no change 
of set or scenery. If desired, each act, com- 
plete in itself, may be used separately. The 
fence whitewashing scene, Tom?’s love affair, the 
finding of the stolen treasure, in fact, all the 
favorite adventures are there, and the dialog is 
Mark Twain’s very own. A number of good 
characters for both sexes—Aunt Polly, Becky 
and Amy, the feminine leads; important male 
roles: Tom; Huckleberry Finn; Sid; Alfred, 
Tom’s rival; and Jim, the colored boy. The 
only requirement for the first production is the 
purchase of 10 copies of the play. 75 cents. 


Catalogs Free 


WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU 


DEPT. T. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 























SILVER BELLS 


and 


COCKLE SHELLS 
and Seven Other Plays 


® A collection of eight delightful 
plays and pageants for children, a 
number of them based on well- 
known stories. A brief bibliogra- 
phy of children's plays is included. 


Price Fifty Cents 


PLAY PRODUCTION MADE 
EASY 


By Mabel Foote Hobbs 


© A guide for the inexperienced 
play director which makes avail- 
able a method of production tried 
and proved over and over again. 
It offers suggestions on scenery, 
lighting, costuming and make-up, 
and contains a number of panto- 
mimes, skits and very short plays. 


Price Fifty Cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 


—_— 
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Mention The High School Thespian 





Thespians from Troupe No, 260, Big Creek 
High School, War, West Virginia. Miss Floy 
Gamble, sponsor. 





Catalogue Thespian 
NS SNS in Ski oie wiKow a aul ee 25.00 None 
Ro a on cau oe cee whe 25.00 None 
I NR ids wads om 25.00 None 
Gee EN, oti cabedukes ss 25.00 None 
Sc aa ddbans ethmes 25.00 None 
yp Be Ee er eee ee 25.00 $10.00 
Three Days of Gracie............ 15.00 None 
ii errr eee 15.00 None 
ane. alk od Bis we ne edkis 15.00 None 
A Character Intrudes............. 15.00 None 
The Eyes of Tialoc.........cccses 25.00 $10.00 
ERG TR ae peer pareert aay 25.00 None 
Remember the Day Si aigih pale anha we aied 50.00 25.00 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC., 
111 Ellis Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Catalogue Thespian 

| Rate Rate 

Believe It Or Not/%.............. $25.00 $15.00 
De MMERS. . cc ecnbacdacnaa 25. 15.00 
Delinquents Or Just Skin cvwtacua 25.00 15.00 
Ne . wm ee bacduanl 25.00 15.00 
Everybody’s Troubles.............. 25.00 15.00 
— TE AR a Ae 10.00 7.50 
e Trick ahi tiw ein creda aon 15.00 10.00 
Fint Floor EN ute bs Ke ucbeeta dae 10.00 7.50 
Ge ak ods ws ends sedeeda 10.00 7.50 
ce hss ete 25.00 15.00 
Tg, RR eee 10.00 7.50 
Loves in Lavender.............00. 10.00 7.50 
ne cng dae’ 25.00 15.00 
Green Dragon Emerald............ 25.00 15.00 
Ce, oe bw nade woe me 25.00 15.00 
re ee ree 25.00 15.00 
Se Si etis s,s ssackue sesh oun 25.00 15.00 
Se OS ag od wg oo 0 4k eee 10.00 7.50 
og SE eer ee 25.00 15.00 
ah Ln Kt ee le eae ed eke 25.00 15.00 
0 2. 4's kk decaineiapical 25.00 15.00 
lu le SO ee 25.00 15.00 
The Rowdy Genileman............ 15.00 12.50 
Who’s Who At Touris Home...... 10.00 7.50 

ONE-ACT PLAYS 

EE TS See ENT $10.00 $ 5.00 
EE errr 5.00 2.50 
The Wares Never Did So........ 10.00 5.00 
re Ss cc deiw hy ceed mans 10.00 7.50 
lt cs re wi cack daeadeunl 10.00 7.50 
ES co ne Gk nabs wesc beekad 10.00 7.50 
What If pS Aer 10.00 7.50 


On the above list of one-act plays, when used in con- 
tests, a special rate of $5.00 for each performance is 
charged. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS, 
2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalogue Thespian 

ate - Rate 
ee ee a oe ee $25.00 $15.00 
;: 2 ree ere ere 25.00 15.00 
Where There’s a Will............. 25.00 15.00 
yO OO eee 25.00 15.00 
RS a Fak a agg ih giberk ce wea 25.00 15.00 
The Tower Room Mystery....... 25.00 15.00 
pe Ee Ree 25.00 15.09 
TS i ES RS are 25.00 15.00 
The Triumphant Bachelor......... 25.00 15.00 
Se ere 25.00 15.00 
Giants im the Earth .........60:. 25.00 15.00 
Re SIs, 6 ca oa as 60 bid none 25.00 15.00 
BERG ba go's ps dha eS OT uae 25.00 15.00 
The Green Phantom.............. 25.00 15.00 
The Gay Deception............... 25.00 15.00 
I I wis bain 1s 0 vdcoenecbh vaee Ee 15.00 
SEE © 3k Ga bd tbis> dade dueens ea 25.00 15.09 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY, 
3806 Cottage Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Remember You’re a Lady.................. $10.00 
Ist Performance, ” 310. 00; 2nd, $5.00 
PEE TNS so) hs iN sca Web's Uh ede se deatee .00 
Ist Performance, $10.00; 2nd, $5.00 
WN I hn Bod Oe aaiek bo idee cuckewrn’ 25.00 
Ist Performance, $25.00; 2nd, $20.00 for two perf. 
Maybe It’s | ANT a RR RA PIAS 25.00 
Ist Performance, _ 00; 2nd, $20.00 for two perf. 
POSS OP vos gv swe ces: Se nicskebece 2-00 00 
Ist FesScameen. $15. 00; 2nd, $20.00 for two perf. 








NNOUNCING A 
New Series of High 
School Royalty Plays 


SINISTER STATION 


A mystery thriller in 3 acts for 6 m., 6 w. 
The scene takes place in the waiting room of a 
lonesome railroad station, covering a period of 
time between the departure and arrival of the 
night trains. When Ben Chase, the station agent, 
complained to his daughter Myra that nothing 
ever happens he little dreamed of the exciting 
events that were to follow. 

Charlotte Henry is accused of murdering her 
sister and perpetrating a ghastly hoax. If she 
did not, where is the missing Deborah? Is she 
dead or alive? 

Full of action. All parts good. Full eve. 
60 cents the copy. 


Keep your eye on this series—also on 
our Beacon Series. 


HANDBOOK FOR COACHES AND 
STUDENTS OF SPEECH CONTESTS 

A much needed book, especially for those tak- 

ing part in Play, Declamatory, Oratorical or 

Debating Contests, written by J. Fred McGaughy, 

director of Central Texas School of Oratory, and 

Fern McGaughy, instructor in English. 75 cents. 


— Catalogue Free — 


The WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO. 


High School Department 


428 So. Warren St. Syracuse, N. Y. 








“COSTUMES BY VAN HORN” 


GIVES YOUR PRODUCTION THAT 
PROFESSIONAL FINISH. 


Send Us Your Costume Plots for Our 
Special Rental Rates. 


VAN HORN & SON, Inc. 


Established 1852 
12th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Authorities on Period Costumes 


Special Rate to Members of the 
National Thespian Dramatic Society 




















PLAYS 


111 Ellis Street. - - 
137 West 4th Street, - - - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 


WORLD’S BEST PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Descriptive Catalogue Free 


Send For 
New 1937 
Catalogue. 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


San Frenciacs, California 
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ROSsSCO 
GELATINES 


COLOR 
MEDIUMS 
ROSCO GELATINE CO., 


367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














FOR BETTER STAGE ) 


EQUIPMENT TUDIOS 
id € ‘S$ x 200! HIGHLAND AVE. 
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COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
‘DRAPERIES - SCENERY: RIGGING - 
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ONE-ACT 
PLAYS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


SOUNDING BRASS 
By DOROTHY NICHOLS 


A miracle play. Charity is the theme. The medi- 
eval gowns required are easy to make and effective 
in the simple setting. The large cast of eighteen 
(including four or more men) makes the individual 
parts short and easily memorized. Books, 50c each. 


LOST CHILDREN 
By DOROTHY NICHOLS 


Tender and comic by turns, this origit.al fairy tale 
is one of the loveliest entertainments obtainable for 
the Christmas season. 


A cottage interior is the 
scene. 3W, 7 children. 


50c per copy. 


A CHILD Is BORN 
By DOROTHY NICHOLS 


A straightforward, unpretentious telling of the 
Nativity story in beautiful dialogue. No formal 
setting. Seventeen characters, mostly men. 50c 
each. 


THE TABLE SET FOR HIMSELF 
By ELENE WILBUR 
From Irish folk-lore comes this drama of the visit 
of Himself to Erin’s shores on Christmas Eve. 3M, 
5W, 1 child. 50c. 
Royalties are quoted and other Christmas plays 
described in Longmans’ Play Catalogue. 
Send for a free copy. 


The Play Department 


LONGMANS 


GREEN AND CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 











prove of practical value to our readers. 





What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 
























































The Standard Text 
In Its Field 


ot a 


Hedde-Brigance 





Just a few of the many cities 
that have adopted SPEECH 
after the first year of pub- 
lication: 
Anniston, Ala. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Windsor, Colo. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Cicero, III. 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Akron, Ohio 

Altoona, Pa. 

State College, Pa. 


Terre Haute, Ind. Dallas, Tex. 

Dubuque, Iowa Yakima, Wash. 

Midland, Mich. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
$1.80 list 


Examination copies sent to instructors 
considering a change in texts 


LIPPINCOTT —Chicago- Philadelphia 
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IVARD STRAUSS. Paint, Powder and 
Make-up. Sweet and Son, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, 1936. 219 pages. Price $5.00. 


Paint, Powder and Make-up is unquestion- 
ably the most complete and practical book on 
the subject of make-up which has come to 
our attention. Mr. Strauss has done an ad- 
mirable piece of work in discussing this sub- 
ject from the amateur and classroom view- 
point. His book is logically arranged, clear 
and to the point, and most attractively 
printed. Of particular importance is the fact 
that he has fully considered the needs of the 
beginner in the study of make-up. Each topic 
is adequately developed, and the need for 
practical information is nowhere minimized. 
Mr. Strauss has not only written an excellent 
and much-needed book; he has succeeded in 
making the subject of make-up a most interest- 
ing and fascinating story. 

This book is divided into six sections which 
are appropriately named as follows: Prologue ; 
Historically Speaking. A look into the past, 
the crigin and the objectives of make-up; and 
a few comments on the art. Act One: First 
Principles. The elements of the art, some 
definitions, some practical suggestions, notes 
on color and lighting, substitutions and first 
aids for the amateur. A few remarks about 
the brands of make-up on the market. Act 
Two: Straight Make-up. cr the concert 
stage, the dramatic stage, the photograph, and 
the street with a word or two concern- 
ing the future. Act Three: Character Make- 
up. The beginnings of character analysis, ma- 
ture parts, old age and extreme old age. Act 
Four: Nationals and Special Types. Arranged 
alphabetically for easy reference. Epilogue: 
In Conclusion. What goes into a useful make- 
up kit? The book has also an index arranged 
in summary and chart form with reference to 
illustrations which accompany the _ various 
steps in make-up. 

We are especially pleased to recommend this 
book to high schools and other amateur groups 
where there is a real need for reliable infor- 
mation on the subject cf make-up. For the 
value received, this book is reasonably priced, 
and the acquisition of a copy should be a goal 
of every dramatic group for the school year 
1936-37. Paint, Powder and Make-up de- 
serves a place in every school library. 





He Comes Up Smiling, a farce in three acts 
by Byron Ongley and Emil Nitray, Longmans, 
Green and Co. 10 m., 5 w. Royalty, $25.00. 


Full of clever lines and good clean fun, this 
play should make an excellent Senior Class 
lay. 
. The plot concerns Jerry Martin, who is of 
a good family, but at the moment is philosoph- 
ically following the simple life as Watermelon, 
a hobo. Fate intrudes on his peaceful exist- 
ence in the form of several passers-by from the 
more workaday world. The first is Mr. Bach- 
elor a cotton speculator, whose expensive car 
stalls by the abandoned house Watermelon and 
his two hobo pals are using. His clothes having 
been stolen during a dip in the lake, Water- 
melon dons the attire of Mr. Bachelor, who has 
also gone for a dip in the lake. At this time 
there arrives a group composed of Mr. Bart- 
lett, cotton broker, and his family. They mis- 
take Watermelon for Mr. Bachelor and the 
former lets the error go unchallenged, thinking 
it only an innocent joke of the moment. But 
once the thing is started, complications spring 
up from all directions until the young man 
finds himself entirely too deeply enmeshed for 
his peace of mind. He realizes he has fallen 


in love with Mr. Bartlett’s charming daughte 
Billy, who reciprocates the feeling. 

Bartlett has been a lig loser on the cotton 
market to the real Mr. Bachelor and no 
thinks he sees an opportunity to retaliate. He 
gets the pseudo Mr. Bachelor on a week’s trip 
in the country away from all telephones, mean 
while tipping off his own market associates ti 
their supposed opportunity to trim their busi 
ness rival. The real Mr. Bachelor has mear 
while gone back to New York, having ordered 
Watermelon to keep up the deception. The 
latter eventually calls for a showdown, reveal 
a deception, and proves himself worthy of 

illy. 


Your Money or Your Wife, a farce in thre 
acts by Glenn Hughes. Frederick B. Ingraz 
Productions. 7 m., 5 w., and extras. Royalty 












Doris Jones, daughter of the rich pickle 
manufacturer, seems none too. enthusiastic 
about her approaching wedding with Hamilton 
Cabot III. Although she denies it, she seem 
to still have thoughts of Ned, a former bo 
friend. It presently becomes apparent that 
Hamilton is not overly joyous over the mar 
riage either. He finds he is unable to forget 
Millicent. The marriage has been arranged 
by the two ambitious mammas for social and 
financial reasons. 

While Millicent hides her disappointment 
like a good sport, Ned acts. He appears in 
the midst of the wedding preparations to 
mend matters if he can. Disguised first as the 
detective and then as the minister, he skip; 
quickly from one disguise to another as the 
persons he impersonates arrive to complicate 
his activities. In the end, he gains the favor 
of Mr. Jones by getting him a formula fo 
making better pickles and gets the heart af- 
fairs of all rearranged satisfactorily. 

One easy interior and modern spring cos 
tumes are used. A delightful farce easily done 
by high schools. 





The Mystery of Hadley Manor, a mystery 
comedy in three acts by Helen Hines and Man 
Finnigan. F. B. Ingram Publications, Roc 
Island, Ill. 7 m., 6 w. Royalty, $15.00. 


The problem of finding plays which come 
within the experiences of the average high 
school and college groups is often a most diffi 
cult one for the director. The authors di 
The Mystery of Hadley Manor have furnished 
at least one solution to the director’s dilemm 

Vanessa, a rich and snobbish girl, has he 
father buy her a haunted house called Hadley 
Manor. To this place she brings a group a 
young people to rehearse their coming schoo 
play. Vanessa has hired a Miss LaRue, from 
New York, to direct the play. The whol 
group soon becomes conscious of the eerie 
atmosphere of Hadley Manor. An _ English 
butler, a Chinese ccok, and an electrician ‘seem 
very strange to the young people. Mis 
LaRue’s arrival affords them little relief, fe 
she is not only an unusual character for 
play director, but she is also well acquaintet 
with the strange history of Dr. Hadley, t 
whom the Manor had formerly belonged 
LaRue finally confesses that she is the sister ol 
Ming Lo Sin, the wife and victim of Dr. Hac 
ley’s evil powers. LaRue believes that Dr. Hae 
ley is still alive and in the house, and she seel 
revenge for her sister’s cruel death. The stor) 
continues from one strange episode to anothefl 
until Dr. Hadley almost succeeds in sending 
all present down to a horrible death. He fir 
ally finds a match in Mary Ellen, one of the 
girls, and with the help of Stevan, her sweet 
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heart, and others, Dr. Hadley is caught in his 
own trap and dies. The play has two possible 
endings. 

The Mystery of Hadley Manor has the usual 
thrilling situations expected for a play of this 
type. The plot is good, the characters are 
clearly defined, and the story has all the neces- 
sary suspense one can desire. The choice of 
endings can make this either a straight mystery, 
or a mystery with a surprise comedy ending. 





Dramatic Readings. Ivan Bloom Hardin 
Company, 3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Pygmalion and Galatea by W. S. Gilbert. 
Pygmalion’s work of art, Galatea, comes to life 
and causes Chrysos to fall into some interesting 
predicaments. Very humorous. 

The Bells by Leopold Lewis. Mathias, the 
Burgomaster, is haunted by the crime he com- 
mitted years ago. In a dream he sees himself 
before the court, and the Clerk accuses him 
of the crime he is trying to hide. In despera- 
tion, he kills himself. 

Riders to the Sea by J. M. Synge. An ex- 
cerpt from the well known play of the same 
name. In this scene Haurya’s last son is 
brought to her—dead. A winner in _ several 
contests. 

Mary, Queen of Scotland, by Schiller. The 
long-awaited meeting between Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth takes place. Mary learns of 
Elizabeth’s hatred for her. An excellent read- 
ing. 

A School for Scandal by R. B. Sheridan. 
Lady Teazle and her husband, Sir Peter, 
have one of their delightful verbal cambats. 
Later, at the home of Lady Sneerwell, gossip 
rules supreme. A _ light, humorous reading 
which should hold the interest of any audience. 

What Price Beauty by Melvens Draheim. 
Gus is worried about the pimples on his face, 
and with the help of his friend, Budge, he ap- 
plies a remedy which does little to help the 
situation. This reading should appeal to young 
audiences. 











Margaret W entworth's 
Sign Post 


is a quality magazine of the theatre 
giving up-to-the-minute information 
about the plays of 1936-37. A file of 
the Sign Post would be valuable for 
reference in any high-school library. 


Sample copies free on request. 


Margaret Wentworth 





is available for talks on living dram- 
atists and living drama—talks as in- 


formal as they are informative. 


Special terms for high schools, both 





for subscriptions and for talks. 


Address: 


MISS MARGARET WENTWORTH 
255 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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How to Present the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operas by Albert O. Bassuk, The Bass Pub- 
lishers, New York City, 1934. 181 pages. 


As the name of this book indicates, it is de- 
signed to be of use to amateur groups who wish 
to present Gilbert and Sullivan operas. The 
book is divided into three parts. The first 
eighty-two pages are devoted to the problems 
of choosing the operetta, organizations, business 
management, rehearsals, the conductor, cos- 
tumes, scenery, etc. The second part is head- 
ed, “Plotting the Operas,’ and gives the cos- 
tumes, scenery, properties and lighting plots 
necessary for each of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. Part three gives a short synopsis of 
the story of each of the operas in the order in 
which they were first produced. The list in- 
cludes such well known favorites as H. M. S. 
Pinafore, The Pirates of Penzance, and The 
Mikado. 


This book should be very helpful to teachers 
and directors. Although the author does not 
give as detailed a discussion as many amateurs 
may wish, the resourceful director should have 
no difficulty in following the author’s instruc- 
tions. A light opera terminology is included 
in the appendices. 





Undertow by Anne Weatherly. Row, Peter- 
son & Company. 9 w. Royalty quoted upon 
application. 


Here is a one-act drama which is destined 
to enjoy a long record as a contest play. Due 
to her husband’s absence, Rosalie, and her 
small daughter, Alice, are compelled to stay at 
the old family home which is now controlled 
by Abby Blackwell, Rosalie’s half sister. Abby 
has a hatred of long standing for Rosalie, and 
is determined to destroy her gradually. Abby 
has a meeting of her History Club and by in- 
sinuations instills into the minds of all present 
that her half sister is losing her mind. Rosalie 
appears, but she is unable to convince the club 
members that she is in perfect health physically 
and mentally. At the departure of the club 
members, Abby attempts to give Rosalie a fatal 
dose of sleeping powders, but is prevented from 
doing so by one of the ladies who realizes that 
Abby hates her half sister. Undertow is a 
strong play filled with dramatic suspense and 
ending with a powerful climax. 





Rolling Home, a three-act comedy by John 
Hunter Booth. Samuel French. 10 m., 5 w. 


Rolling Home is one of those ideal combina- 
tions of stirring drama, human character study, 
and entertainment. 


Several important actors enter into making 
this play an ideal one for a class production. 
There is a large cast, ten boys and five girls, 
with as many villagers as you want to use. 
The plot is excellent—both interesting and ex- 
citing. The setting, which is easy to plan and 
attractive to view, is a comfortable living room 
in a small New England town. There is only 
the one interior set, and it could be managed 
with a small or large stage, according to neces- 
sity. It is a spring play, with all the girls in 
lovely organdies and the boys in white linen or 
flannel suits, and surely this fits into the school 
calendar for a senior play. 


Nathaniel Alden, back from Europe and 
broke, is ashamed to go home to Lower Falls, 
Massachusetts, because he has let his folks 
think he has achieved a great success as a big 
business man. He meets an old pal who, hear- 
ing Nat’s story, proposes borrowing his em- 
ployer’s Rolls-Royce for a week and rolling Nat 
into Lower Falls “like a king.” They try the 
experiment, the village accepts Nat as the rich 
and powerful man he looks to be, and he is in- 
vited to take over the rebuilding of the town. 
Time after time he is threatened with ex- 
posure ; by some lucky twist of fate he always 
seems to get through successfully. BUT when 
Grubble, Dan’s employer, arrives to claim his 
car, things begin to happen.—Mary Miller. 














Eldridge Plays 


Score Again and Again 


These Few Unsolicited Letters Will 
Speak For Themselves 


FOREVER TRUE 


“It has been scmething of a tradition 
here for the facuity to present annually 
a good play. The comments this year 
seems to indicate very definitely that 
FOREVER TRUE was the best liked play 
that we have ever presented.” 


W. R. Savage, Jr., Principal, 
"Hollan » va 


RED HOT PEPPERS 


“This play exceeded our fondest ex pec- 
tations in entertainment value.” 


R. A. Palmer, East St. Louis, Ill. 


INTRODUCIN' SUSAN 


“This play was literally a ‘howling 
success’ and a decided change from any- 
thing produced here before. Thank you 
for the help and prompt service in put- 
ting on our Senior play.” 

Lucinda Hadsel, 
Maderia, Ohio 

“Played to a full house and it was 
enthusiastically received. It’s one of the 
funniest we have used.” 

Mrs. Alex Main, Bellport, N. Y. 


“Honestly, it’s the omens. F pla A iyo 
read in a long while an 
plugged nickel we'll knock | cl ae 
with this play.” 

Clarence Imislund, Eau Claire, Wis. 


FIXIN' AUNT FANNY 


“This new play went over with a 
bang.” 
Dixon Township —— School, 
F aton, Ohio 


SPLENDID NEW HIGH 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


MUZZLIN' MOTHER 


5 m., 5 w. Not a slapstick comedy but 
a worthwhile comedy-drama with fine 
characterizations. 


THE BIG FRONT 


5 m., 7 w. Fast playing comedy de- 
picting what happens when a_ super- 
salesman of Personality and Pep sets his 
hand to making a social and medical 
success out of a timid young doctor. 


INTIMATE ENEMIES 


4 m.. 6 w. Tom Taggart writes this 
very strong dramatic comedy and it is 
bound to ride an ever growing wave of 
popularity. 


SMOKY TREASURE 


5 m., 5 w. Hilarious mystery-comedy 
which will please any fun-loving 
audience. 





The Above Plays Are Not 
Budget-Breakers 


Price per copy ts 50c 
and the Royalty only $10.00 


Our complete play catalogue will be 
mailed on request 





Eldridge Entertainment 
House 


Inc. 


Franklin, Ohio, and Denver, Colorado 
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Wherever you are and 
you need printing plates 
(cuts) for your magazine, 
newspaper, folder or annual, 


write us. 


ALABAMA 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY. 


BIRMINGHAM 
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Our Periodicals in Review 


Reviewed By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
teachers and students. These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 














The Future of the Theater 


By HrEywoop Broun 
The Stage for August, 1936 


No doubt our famous dramatic critic, Hey- 
wood Broun, feels a bit squeamish as he re- 
reads his prophet-like article of 1911. 

He pictured the future theater as one deal- 
ing with lofty ideals, above the degradation of 
propaganda. He claimed that “the day of the 
preacher is done” and that the “theater belongs 
to the man (or the woman) who has a story 
to tell.” 

Not foreseeing the World War, he predicted 
that the reign of the realist was over. ““Whether 
for good or ill, the realists have had their in- 
ning and scored no runs, no hits, and many 
errors.’ It was not a matter of shocking the 
audience, but of boring them to death which 
strengthened his convictions. 

As many romanticists today assert, “it is the 
function of the theater to stir the pulses by 
bringing romance back into our lives.” He criti- 
cized this period for its over-production of 
drawing-room plays, a criticism which might 
easily apply today. The cellar was the only 
part of the house to which he objected, as it 
smacked too much of Ibsen and “all his gloomy 
prophets.”’ Another modern tendency to which 
he objected was the play of the masses. “You 
can write a play abeut Cain and Abel, but you 
cannot dramatize the Battle of Jericho.” He 
concludes with the statement that, since we 
were all created male or female, that should be 
the only concern of the playwright. 


The Theater in Bali 
By MiGuEL COVARRUBIAS 
Theater Arts Monthly for Fuly, 1936 


This entire issue of Theater Arts deals with 
the hitherto unheard-of drama on the Isle of 
Bali. These handsome, strongly-built people 
have a dignity and grace developed from child- 
hood by the very nature of their existence. 
From early youth they carry heavy loads on 
their heads, which gives them great coordina- 
tion of movement and poised walk. Living 
unto themselves they have, by the natural course 
of events, discovered a balance of living: work 
and play. 

It is this play or recreation which so startles 
the civilized world. The very rhythm of the 
sea has entered their beings and come forth in 
the form of music, dance, and drama. To us 
of the highly artificial world this primitive, 
sincere art, as exemplified within these pages, 
should act as a balance by which we may 
temper our own feeble attempts. 





The Designer in the Theater 


By NrkoLtar AKIMOV 
Theater Arts for September, 1936 


Are you an “illusionist” or “constructivist” ? 
Do you design your stage sets to give the illu- 
sion of undefined space or do your stages scream 
forth that their dimensions are thirty-two by 
fourteen feet? You are all aware that the true 
artist inspires imagination on his canvas by sug- 
gesting that which is partly seen. So do shad- 
owy depths break up the monotony of the box 
stage, lending enchantment to the play. Akimov 
claims, “I never saw a good actor spoiled by a 
good set.” Disapproving the maxim, “Every- 
thing through the actor, and only through him,” 








COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


TIFFIN» 


cenicStudios 
TIFFIN,OHIO 


TRADE MARK 











UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to light your produc- 
tions. Our Baby Spots $6 to 
$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 
cial for short time $25. Flood- 
lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. 
Write for illustrated price 
list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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he says, “...for my theater my ideal is, every: 
thing through perfect actors, marvelous design, 
stirring music, and excellent lights.’ His inter 
esting article and sketches should provide food 
for thought for Thespian stage crews and 
directors. 


Conversation with a Young Regisseut 


By Yurt ZAVADSKY 
Theater Arts Monthly for September 1936 


Let not the all-inclusive alphabetical words 
of the Russian discourage you from reading this 
issue of Theater Arts. Just bear in mind the 
Russian’s amazement when meeting for the first 
time the ambiguous words of our language, a! 
“our” and “hour.” 

Here, in this article, is set forth, not only the 
Russ’'an conception of the modern theater, but 
the universal ideal towards which we are all 
striving. 

The keynote is “learn,” always “learn.” Mr. 
Zavadsky says, “We are eager, fierce, enthusr 
astic-sensitive to the whole world around us 
We want art that is cleansing and creative. W 
want to listen to learn from today, and keep 
our eyes and ears open to the morrow.” Tha 
puts us all on a common ground as students. 


A Letter to David Belasco 
From WILLIAM C. DE MILLE 
The Stage for August, 1936 


The most startling prediction included in this 
letter of July 25, 1911, was in regard to th 
future of Mary Pickford. 

Mr. de Mille, who incidentally was the brothe 
of the now famous Cecil of Hollywood, wa 
quite concerned because she was quitting the 
stage for those cheap motion pictures. In othe 
words, she was throwing art to the winds ant 
burying her future forever in those “galloping 


o 


tintypes.” Mary’s poor judgment was highl 


distressing to him. 
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Noah 

The Sap Runs High 

Rolling Home 

Double Door 

Captain Applejack 

5 The Goose Hangs High 
| Green Stockings 

The Road to Yesterday 

Seventeen 

Bab 

Pollyanna 

The Boomerang 

The Intimate Strangers 

Stop Thief 

It Pays to Advertise 

Are You a Mason? 


Dulcy 








| Mamma’s Affair 
| Mr. Pim Passes By 
Merton of the Movies 
| Mrs. Partridge Presents 
| The Torch-Bearers 
: You and I 





The Youngest 
David Copperfield 
The Nervous Wreck 
The Nut Farm 


‘en | Broken Dishes 
teri | The Tavern 
foods | ee 
andi | Bird in Hand 
| For the Love of Mike 

eure | Little Women 

7) The Bishop Misbehaves 
6 Bl Charley’s Aunt 
ords The Tavern 
this 


Lady of Letters 


Loose Moments 











Come Easy 

The Man from Home 
Mr. Antonio 

The Mad Hopes 

















POPULAR STAGE SUCCESSES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Fresh Fields 
Pride and Prejudice 
Post Road 


The Late Christopher Bean 


Big Hearted Herbert 
Growing Pains 

Take My Tip 
Three-Cornered Moon 
Whistling in the Dark 
Another Language 
Lilies of the Field 

The Whispering Gallery 
Skinner’s Dress Suit 
Once There Was a Princess 
Spooks 

In the Next Room 

On the Hiring Line 
The Lottery Man 
Cappy Ricks 

It Never Rains 

Mrs. Temple’s Telegram 
The Patsy 

Little Old New York 
Take My Advice 
Kempy 

Hay Fever 

The Passing Present 
Mother’s Millions 

A Prince There Was 
The Family Upstairs 
Smilin’ Thru 

The Best People 
‘Applesauce 

So This Is London 
The Haunted House 
Treasure Island 

The Bat 

Bunty Pulls the Strings 
Laff That Off 

The Ghost Train 

The Gingham Girl 


Lady Precious Stream 
Good News 

Tons of Money 

Once in a Lifetime 

A Murder Has Been Arranged 
Mary’s Ankle 

Tom Sawyer 

Skidding 

Tommy 

Jonesy 

Come Out of the Kitchen 
Seven Chances 

a Sie 

Fly Away Home 
Daddy Long-Legs 
Grumpy 

The Thirteenth Chair 
Kick In 
Three Live Ghosts 
Brewster’s Miuillions 
Nothing But the Truth 
Clarence 

Her Husband’s Wife 
In the Next Room 
Tweedles 

Polly with a Past 
Seven Keys to Baldpate 
Pomander Walk 

A Pair of Sixes 
Lightnin’ 

Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh 
Peg o’ My Heart 

The Charm School 

A Full House 

Only 38 

Minick 

A Successful Calamity 
Adam and Eva 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


Penrod 
The Country Cousin 












Our brand new 1937 com 


and fully describes FRENCH’S 











management of the theatre. 



































Under one cover will be found descriptions of royalty and non-royalty plays, musical comedies, operettas, dramatizations, sketches, 
blackouts, minstrels, monologues, mock trials, stunt plays and entertainments for every occasion. Also books on the art, craft and 


FRENCH'S 1937 CATALOGUE OF PLAYS 


plete Catalogue is now ready for distribution. Completely revised and up-to-the-minute, it calssifies 
plays of distinction for every need. 


Please send for your copy today. 
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SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., NEW YORK 





FOUNDED 1830 


811 West 7th St., LOS ANGELES 
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INGRAM’S NEW PLAYS 


READINGS RADIO PLAYS OPERETTAS 





A BRAND NEW at | BRAND NEW A BRAND NEW 
FULL LENGTH READINGS ONE ACT CONTEST 
COMEDIES WINNERS 


AND BRAND NEW DEPARTMENTS OF RADIO PLAYS 
AND OPERETTAS 


THE NEW PLAYS OF THE MONTH Is JUST CHUCK FULL OF NEW FEATURES AND 
IDEAS FOR YOUR FALL, WINTER AND SPRING PROGRAMS 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY — FREE WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


FREDERICK B. INGRAM PUBLICATIONS. puss’ or tHe Nonts 


GANSERT BUILDING —_ ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Mr. or Miss Graduating Senior 


Perhaps you are looking forward to a continuation of your Speech work in college. 
If so, let me send you a bulletin of information concerning Dramatics and other Speech 
courses that may be pursued in the neighborhood of the Hollywood Picture Studios and 
Theatres. These courses are of strictly university grade and lead to the A. B., the A. M.., 
and the Ph. D. degrees. They are taken along with general liberal arts subjects which 
provide a broad cultural education so much in demand these days. 

Ours is a friendly school, with a personal interest in every student. We have a 
faculty of twelve experienced and inspiring teachers. We have twelve hundred class 
registrations each semester. Many of our students are used as “extras” in talking pictures. 
Some become actors on stage or screen. Many become teachers of the Speech Arts. 

Our bulletin will tell you all about it. Write for it. 


Very sincerely yours, 
RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


University of Southern California 
UNIVERSITY PARK, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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